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CHAPTER I 

The Argument 

I CRAVE the indulgence of the reader whilst I 
explain as briefly as possible the plan upon which 
I have written this short life of the great sovereign 
who firmly established the Mughal dynasty in India ^. 

The original conception of such an empire was not 
Akbar s own. His grandfather, B^bar, had conquered a 
great portion of India, but during the five years which 
elapsed between the conquest and his death, Bdbar en- 
joyed but few opportunities of donning the robe of the 
administrator. By the rivals whom he had over- 
thrown and by the children of the soil, Babar was alike 
regarded as a conqueror, and as nothing more. A 
man of remarkable ability, who had spent all his life 
in arms, he was really an adventurer, though a brilliant 
adventurer, who, soaring above his contemporai'ies in 
genius, taught in the rough school of adversity, had 
beheld from his eyrie at Kflbul the distracted condition 

^ For the purposes of this sketch I have referred to the foHowing 
authorities: Memoirs qfBdbar, written by himself, and translated by 
Leyden and Erskine ; Ei'skine's Bdbar and Humdyun; The Ain'i'Akbari 
(Blochmann's translation) ; Tks History qf India, as told by its oum 
Historians, edited from the posthumous papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, 
K.C.B., by Professor Dowson ; Dow's Ferishta; Elphinstone's His/ory 
of India; Tod*s Annals of Rajast'han, and various other works. 

89045 
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of fortili^ IIiTuhiwIAn, ftnd l»a«l flanlnul down upon hor 
])liiins wilh n forco that wan irrortiHUMo. Httch wan 
lldbar, a man gn^aily in advanco of li'm a^n, ({onorotm, 
afTootloniito, lofty in liiii viowM, yot, in \m connootion 
with IlindiiNtdn, 1)ut littlo morn than a oonqtioror. Ho 
liad no timo to think of any otlior HyHtt^n of admini- 
Htratlon than tho Nyrttont with which ho liad hoi^n 
familiar all IiIn life, and which had boon tho Nyntcm 
introduced by hiit Af|f(lirln prodtM^mHorrt into India, Mip 
Nyiftom of govcrninfc hy mcann of lar^o campfi, each 
command(ul by a ({cncral dovoUul to hiniHolf, and each 
oconpying a central ])OHition in a ])rovinoo. It iH 
a qncMtion whether tlie central idea of I^Abar'n policy 
waif not tho creation of an em]nro in Central Asia 
ratlier thnn of an empire in Itidia. 

Into thiH MyMtom the wc'lfare of tho children of tlio 
Moll did not enter, roprtibly, if DAbar had lived, and 
had lived in the enjoyment of \m great abilitleM, ho 
might Iiave come to rtee^aM Imh grandnon Haw, that Much 
aHyntem wan praclically tumound ; that it wan wanting 
in tho groat principle of cohenion, of unititt)( tho in* 
torei»t« of tho conrpiering and the concptered ; tliat it 
Nocured no attachment, and conciliated no ])reJudioeH; 
that it remained, without rootM.<^xpoN(Ml to all thontormH 
of fortune. We, who know IWbar l)y \\\n memoirM, 
in which he unfoldM tlui Hccn'tM of liiN heart, confeMMCM 
all hiM fattliH, and detailw all liiH ambitionn, may think 
that he might have dom^ thiH if he had had the op])or- 
tunity. Hut the opportunity wmh (h^iied to him. The 
iinte between tho flrHt battle of I'finfpat, which gave him 
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t^e north-western provinces of India, and his death, 
was too short to allow him to think of much more 
. than the securing of his conquests, and the adding to 
them of additional provinces. He entered India a 
conqueror. He remained a conqueror, and nothing 
more, during the five years he ruled at Agra. 

His son, Humdy6n, was not qualified by nature to ^ 
perform the task which Bdbar had been obliged to 
neglect. His character, flighty and unstable, and 
his abilities, wanting in the constructive faculty, alike 
unfitted him for the duty. He ruled eight years in 
India without contributing a single stone to the 
foundation of an empire that was to remain. When, 
at the end of that period, his empire fell, as had fallen 
the kingdoms of his Afghan predecessors, and from 
'the same cause, the absence of any roots in the soil, 
the result of a single defeat in the field, he lost at ofte 
blow all that Bdbar had gained south of the Indus. 
India disappeared, apparently for ever, from the grasp 
of the Mughal. 

The son of Bd.bar had succumbed to an abler 
general, and that abler general had at once completely 
supplanted him. Fortunately for the Mughal, more 
fortunately still for the people of India, that abler 
general, though a man of great ability, had inherited 
views not differing in any one degree from those 
of the Afghan chiefs who had preceded him in the 
ait of establishing a dynasty. The conciliation of 
the millions of Hindustan did not enter into his 
system. He, too, was content to govern by camps 
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lonatt^d in thn diMtrictn ho hA<l coTiquorod. Tho oon- 
(ii*(piOTt(ta WAH that w)u*n ho died oUmr iiiim roHO to 
oompoti) for Uio otnpirn. Tho nonfuHion nmo in tho 
couriio of a fuw yoarH to fiuoh ft hoi((hfc, that in 15.54* 
juHfc fourt(»«n ymrn after ho had (lod from thft fltd<l of 
Kanaijj, Hinnfiy6n rocroMMod tho Indim, and vacovorcid 
Northern India. Ilo wan Ntill ^'otinjy;, )»ut htill m incap- 
ahla of foun<linf{ a ntaldo iitnpiro afi when ho Huccnochul 
hin fatlior. 

IIu loft hnltind him writiii^H whioh provo that, had 
hlH lifo ]»<MMi HpanMi, hn woithl Htill liavo trlod to 
Kovorn on tlio (dd plan whioh Iwtd ])roI(ntt in tho 
liandu of HO many oonqitcrorM wlto had ((ono tioforo 
Idm, nnd in hin own. ilunt hoforo Ihm doatli lu) drow 
up a Hyntnm for tiio ndminintration of India. It waN 
tho ohl HyMtom of H<q)arato oamfm in a ilxcMl contro, 
oaoh in<Inpon<t(«nt of tho otiirr, )mt all Huporvisad l)y 
tho Km[)(^ror. It wan an oxoidlont plan, douhtloHH, 
for floourini; oompu rod provinooH, hut It wan ahno- 
lutoly doftoiont in any Hohomo for wohlinif tho Hovornl 
provinooH and thoir )>ooplo into ono harmoniotm 
wholo, 

Tho ao(*idfnt whioh doprlvod Ilumrlyi'in of hiH lifo 
hoforo tho Hooond liattio of I'finipat had hontowod 
upon tho youn^f Akl^ar, thon a 1)oy of fourtoon, tho 
KuoooMHion to tho ompiro of t'llbar, waH, thon, in ovory 
Hiiiniio, fortunato for JlinduNtiln. IlumAy6n, durin|i< 
hl« lon{{ ahhonoo, hiM ntany yoarn of Htriving with 
fortuno, had loartitnothitt^ n?ul had for|(ott<*n nothinj^. 
Tho hoy who NuooH*d(Ml him, and who, although of 
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tender years, had already had as many adventures, 
had seen as many vicissitudes of fortune, as would 
fill the life of an ordinary man, was untried. He 
had indeed by his side a man who was esteemed the 
greatest general of that period, but whose mode of 
governing had been formed in the rough school of the 
father of his pupil. This boy, however, possessed, 
amid other great talents, the genius of construction.^ 
During the few years that he allowed his famous 
general to govern in his name, he pondered deeply 
over the causes which had rendered evanescent all the 
preceding dynasties, which had prevented them from 
taking root in the soil. When he had matured his 
plans, he took the government into his own hands, 
and founded a dynasty which flourished so long as it 
adhered to his system, and which began to decay only 
when it departed from one of its main principles, the 
principle of toleration and conciliation. 

I trust that in the preceding summary I have made 
it clear to the reader that whilst, in a certain sense, 
Bd;bar was the founder of the Mughal dynasty in 
India, he transmitted to his successor only the idea 
of the mere conqueror. Certainly Humdyiin in- 
herited only that idea, and associating it with no 
other, lost what his father had won. It is true that 
he ultimately regained a portion of it, but still as a 
mere conqueror. It was the grandson who struck 
into the soil the roots which took a firm hold of it, 
sprung up, and bore rich and abundant fruit in the 
happiness and contentment of the conquered races. 



/ 
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Tlt'm in tlin nr^tirnnnt to tlio (lov(*l(>])nM>nt of which 
I havo (Invoicd iho ft^llowin^ pagm. TIio }K)ok sootiiH 
lo tno naturally to divido itnolf into throo partit. To 
HAbar, aM tho dovolopor of tlio idoa of tho invaHion 
and con(pioHt of India, I liavo dovotf^d Uio first pari 
Ifo waN a rninarkaldo man, and ho would havo hoon 
romarka})1n in any a^^o. Whon Ito di(Ml, at tlio early 
ago of forty-night ho loft hnhind hitn a record which 
may bo road with inUmmt and profit ovon at tho cIoho 
of this ninotof^nth century. It han Moomod to mo tho 
nioro nccoHHary to dovoto a connidorablo Mpaco to him 
inaNmuoh an tho roador will not fail to diHCom, in tho 
actions of tho grandHon, tho njnrit and onorgy and 
innate nobility of character of tho grandfatlier. Of 
IIuinAyftn, whoMo life properly belong* to tho flrnt 
part, I havo written as much only as Hoemod to me 
nocoHHary to illuHtrato the cauHo of hiii fall, and to 
doAcribo tho early days of tho hero of the book, who 
wan born in Hind, during tho father's (light frotu 
India. 

Tho remaining two-thirds of tho book havo been 
given to Akbar. i^ut, here again, I havo subdi- 
vided tho subj(5ct. In the flrMt of the two-thirds, I 
have narrated, from tho pagoH and on tho authority 
of contemporary Muhammadan historians, the poli- 
tical events of the reign. In tho last chapter I havo 
cndeavouHMl to ])aint the man. From tho basis of 
tho rocords of the Ain-1-Akbarl and other works I 
havo tried to show >vhat ho was as an administrator, 
as an organiser, as the promulgator of a system which 
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we English have to a great extent inherited, as a 
conciliator of differences which had lasted through 
five hundred years, of prejudices which had lived for 
all time. I have described him as a husband, as a 
father, as a man, who, despite of a religious education 
abounding in the inculcation of hostility to all who 
dififered from him, gave his intellect the freest course, 
and based his conduct on the teachings of his intellect. 
This chapter, I am free to confess, constitutes the 
most interesting portion of the book. For the sake 
of it, I must ask the reader to pardon me for inflicting 
upon him that which precedes it. 



ciTArrKR II 

The Family and Kauly Dayh of BAbau 

O.v tho ijih of Aj)ril, i.33<^, Mioro wan l>orii to tho 
chief of tho 1 irhflH, a iriho of thn puroBt Mughal 
origin, at Shuhr-Heh/^, thirty inih^H to tho north of 
Hauiarlcand, a Ron, tho ohloHt of hJH family. ThiH 
boy, who waH called Taitnur, and who wan doHCon(l(Ml 
ill tho futnalo lino from (Jhcn^iz Kh^m, waH giftud hy 
iiaturo with tho (|uali(icH which cnahio a man to 
control hiH fellow mon. Fortune ^avo liim the chance 
to employ thoHC qmiliticH to the best advantage. The 
MUCCCHHorH of (Jhcngi/ Khrtn in the nniio lino had 
gradually Hunk into feeldencHH and Hloth, and, in 
1370, the family in that line had died out. Taimnr, 
tlien thirty-four, Hcissed the vacated Meat, gained, after 
many viciHHitudcH of fortune, tho c(>m|>lete upper hand, 
^^^mdAtahiinhed hinmelf at Samarkand tlie undiHputcd 
ruler of all the country hctweon the Oxuh and th(« 
Jaxart«^H. Then ho entered upon that career of con- 
quoHt which terminated only with luK life. lie 
I'HtohliHhed hin authority in MughaliHtAn, or the 
country between the Tilx^t mountainH, tho InduH 
and MekrAn, to the Houth, and tjjberia (o tho north ; 
in Kipchak, the country lying north of the lower 
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course of the Jaxartes, the sea of Aral, and the 
Caspian, including the rich lands on the Don and 
Wolga, and part of those on the Euxine ; he con- 
quered India, and forced the people of territories 
between the Dardanelles and Delhi to acknowledge 
his supremacy. When he died, on the i8th February, 
1405, he left behind him one of th e grftat^ stt empires- 
t he world has ever s een. 

After his death his empire rapidly broke up, and 
although it was partly reconstituted by his great- 
grandson, Abusdid, the death of this prince in 1469, 
when surprised in the defiles of the mountains near 
Ardebil, and the defeat of his army, precipitated a 
fresh division among his sons. To the third of these, 
Umershaikh Mirzd, was assigned the province of 
Ferghdnd, known also, from the name of its capital, 
as Khokand. 

Umershaikh was the father of Bdbar. He was an 
ambitious man, bent on increasing his dominions. 
But the other members of his family were actuated 
by a like ambition, and when he died from the effects 
of an accident, in 1494, he was actually besieged 
in Akhsi, a fortress-castle which he had made his 
capital. 

His eldest son, Bdbar, then just twelve years old, 
was at the time at Andijan, thirty-six miles from 
Akhsi. The enemy was advancing on Andijan. 
Bdbar, the day following his father's death (June 9), 
seized the citadel, and opened negotiations with the 
invader. His efforts would have availed him little, 
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if thoro had not exiittod joalouiiioN and divUionA in 
tlio hoNiilo oainp. TIiomo worknd for liim no as to 
Nuouro to Ixim all tliat renminod of Forghdtul. l^ut ho 
liad lout Uio important townii of Khojond, Marghinan, 
and Uratiui)<$. 

For two years after the rotiromont of the invader, 
tho boy reHted, oonNolidaiing his rosourooH, and 
watching hin opportunity. Then^ troubles having 
arisen in Samarkand, ho ma<le a dash at that oity, 
then tho most important in (ventral Asia, lie forced 
its surrender (November, i497)» but as ho would not 
allow his troops to pillage, these deserted him by 
thouHands. He held on, howevor, unlU tho news that 
Ferglulnd was invaded eompellodhim to quit his hold. 
On tho ovo of his departure ho was prostrated by a 
severe illness, and when at length ho reached Kurghdnd 
it was to hear that his capital had surrendered to his 
enemies. IFe was, in fact, a king without a kingdom. 
' To save Andijan,' ho wrote, ' 1 had givon up tiamar- 
kand : and now I found that I had lost tho one without 
preserving tlie other.* 

lie persevered, howevor, recovered ForghdnA, though 
a ForghAnd somewhat shorn of its projKutions, and 
once more made a dash at Hauuirkand. The Uzbeks, 
however, forced him to raise tho siege, and, his own 
dominions having in the interval been overrun and 
conquered, be foil back in the direction of Kosh, his 
birthplace. After iqany adventures and strivings 
with fortune, ho resolved with tho aid of tho yM^x'j 
few adherents who remained to him; to return and 
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attempt the surprise of Samarkand. It was a very 
daring venture, for his entire following numbered but 
two hundred and forty men. He made the attempt, 
was foiled ; renewed it, and succeeded. He was but 
just in time. For the last of the garrison had but 
just yielded, when the chief of the Uzbeks was seen 
riding hard for the place, at the head of the vanguard 
of his army. He had to retire, baffled. 

But Bdbar could not keep his conquest. The fol- 
lowing spring the Uzbeks returned in force. To foil 
them E&bar took up a very strong position outside 
the city, on the Bokhara road, his right flank covered 
by the river Kohik. Had he been content to await 
his enemy in this position, he would probably have 
compelled him to retire, for it was too strong to be 
forced. But he was induced by the astrologers, 
against his own judgment, to advance beyond it to 
attack the Uzbek army. In the battle which fol- 
lowed, and which he almost won,^ he was eventually 
beaten, and retreated within the walls of the city. 
Here he maintained himself for five months, but had 
then to succumb to famine. He was allowed to quit 
the city with his foUowiDg, and made his way, first to 
Uratiup^, ultimately to Dehkdt, a village assigned to 
him by the reigning Khdn of the former place. For 
three 5^ears that followed he lived the life of an 
adventurer : now an exile in the desert ; now march- 
ing and gaining a throne; always joyous; always 
buoyed up by hope of ultimate success; always 
acting with energy and vigour. He attempted to win 
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back, and had boon forcod to a}>andon, FerghdiiA: 
thuii he ruHolvcJ» with a motley band of two to three 
hundred nion, to niareh on Khordndn. It Heenied 
niadncHHi but the niaihioHH had a method. How he 
nmrolied, and what waH the renult of \\i% march, will 
bo told in the next oha])ter. 



CHAPTER m 

BIbab conquess KiBuit 

At this period the kingdom of Kdbul comprehended 
solely the provinces of E^bul and Ghazni, the ter- 
ritory which we should call Eastern Afgh&nistdn. 
Herdt was the capital of an independent empire, at 
this time the greatest in Central Asia ; and Elandah^, 
Bajdur, Swdt, and Peshdwar, were ruled by chiefs 
who had no connection with Edbul. The tribes of 
the plains and outlying valleys alone acknowledged 
the authority of the King of that country. The clans 
of the mountains were as independent and refractory 
as their descendants were up to a recent period. 
K^bul at this time was in a state bordering upon 
anarchy. The late King, Abdul-rizd,k, a grandson of 
the Abus&id referred to in the preceding chapter^ had 
been surprised in, and driven from, the city, by 
Muhammad Mokim, a son of the ruler of Kandahar, 
and that prince, taking no thought of the morrow, was 
reigning as though aU the world were at peace, and he 
at least were free from danger. 

B^bar, I have said, tired of his wandering life, had 
resolved to march on Khor&s^bi. He crossed the 
Oxus, therefore, and joined by Bdki, the son of Sultdn 

B 
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Khunrou, rulor of tho country, tnArohod on Ajor, 
rcmainod ihoro a fow dayM; Uicm, lioaring that tho 
Mughalu in Khusrou'M Horvico had rovoltodi ho marched 
towardii Talikdn, mo as to bo ahlo to tako advantage 
of tho Mituation. Dotwoon tho two placos ho was 
joined by tho MughalH in quoHtion, and loarnt that 
Sultdn KIiUMroii, with tho roinaindor of hiii troopn, 
waM on hlH way to Kdbul. Tho two anniuH woro ho 
cloHO to ono anothitr, that an interview took place 
between the leaderH, whioh roMulted in tho ooniphsto 
HubniiHMion of KhuHroUi wIioho troopn oamo over in 
crowdH to 1)dl)ar. Thus Mtrengthened, ildbar niarclied 
upon Kdbul, beniogod it, and took it (October, 1504). 
liy thiH Mudden chango of fortuno, ho found himMolf all 
at once King of Kdbul and Uhazni, a kingdotid far 
moro powerful than tho Forghdnd which he had 
inherited and loMt. 

I3dbar had but juMt began to feel bin Heat in hiM new 
kingdom when he received an invitation to invade 
a diHtrict called Dhera, Houth of the rivor Jehlami and 
therefore within tho bordern of India. The invitation 
waa too agr(!eablo to hiN winhoN to bo refuHcd, and ho 
accordingly net out for Jaldldbdd. Tho time wan 
January, i^'joj. Tlie KuJidn— for ho ho wa» Htyled — 
records in \m joumala the improHnion produced upon 
him by tho firnt sight of that favoure<l part of Asia, 
an improHHlon shared, doubtlesM, by hiH successors in 
tho path of invaHion, and which may well account for 
their determination to ]>tiHh on. 'I had never before,' 
he wrote, 'seen warm countries nor tho country of 
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Hindustan. On reaching them^ I all at once saw a 
new world ; the vegetables, the plants, the trees, the 
wild animals, all were different. I was struck with 
astonishment, and indeed there was room for wonder.' 
He then proceeded by the Khaibar Pass to Peshdwar, 
and, not crossing the Indus, marched by Eohdt, 
Bangash, Banti, and Desht Daman, to M^t^. Thence 
he followed the course of the Indus for a few days, 
then turned westward, and returned to Kdbul by way 
of Choti^li and Ghaznf. The expedition has been 
called Bdbar*s first invasion of India, but as he only 
touched the fringes of the country, it took rather the 
character of a reconnoitring movement. Such as it 
was, it filled him with an earnest desire to take an 
early opportunity to see more. 

But, like every other conqueror who has been 
attracted by India, he deemed it of vital importance to 
secure himself in the first place of EandahAr. Internal 
troubles for a time delayed the expedition. Then, 
when these had been appeased, external events came 
to demand his attention. His old enemy, Shaib^inl, 
was once more ruling at Samarkand, and, after some 
lesser conquests, had come to lay siege to Balkh. 
Sultfin Husen Mirzd. of Herdt^ alarmed at his progress, 
sent at once a messenger to Bdbar to aid him in an 
attack on the invader. Bdbar at once responded, 
and setting out from Kdbul in June, 1506, reached 
Kahmerd, and halted there to collect and store sup- 
plies. He was engaged in this work when the 
information was brought him by a messenger that 

B 2 
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SulUtn TTtmon W\rrA waa (load. TTo At oncn ptmhod 
on, and aftor a march of oight hutidrod tnihm joinod 
iho 0OT1H of tho lato Hultdn and their army on tho rivor 
Murghflb. 

Two of tho Bonn of tho Hullrtn had Bticooodcd him 
an johit-nilors. ]M})ar found tlmm ologant, accoin- 
jdiHliod, and intolli^ont, but ofTominato, dovotnd io 
ploaHuro, and utti^rly incapable of makinff head a^ainNb 
tho Iiardy Hhaibdnf. WhilHt Unty woru ploaHurinfj 
in camp, tho latter had taken lUlkh. After nomo 
(liHCUNHion, tho two kingH decided to broak up thoir 
army and recommnnco in tlui Hpring. WinU^r wan 
now coming on, and Bdbar waH perHuadod, againHt hin 
better judgment, to viHtt liiH two hoHtH at Itordt. 1 1 in 
doHcription of that royal city takoH up pageii of hin 
autobiography*. For twenty dayH he viHited ii\i\ry 
day frcHh placen; nor waM it till the a4th of Dooomber 
that ho decided to march homowardH. 

Our countrymen who nerved in AfghAniHlAn dtn'ing 
tho war of 1879-81 can roallHo what that march munt 
have l)een; how trying, how diflleult, how all but 
impoNMiblo. Tho diNtanee waH twenty days' jounx^ in 
mimmer. The road acroHM tho mountaiuM, though not 
very difltoult in Hummer, waH oNpeeially trying in thn 
depth of winter, and it waM at that neaHon, the muow 
falling around him, that If&bar undertook it. Ho 
himnolf nhowed tho way, and with incredible exertion 
led tho army, oxhaustod and reckloHH, to the foot of 

* JfftNoiff q/ MtHUff iraiuiUUNl hy I/oydon utid Kraklno, pp. 003- 
flo8. 
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the Zirin Pass. There the situation seemed hopeless. 
The storm was violent ; the snow was deep ; and the 
Pass was so narrow that but one person could pass 
at a time. Still Bdbar pushed on, and at nightfall 
reached a cave large enough to admit a few persons. 
With the generosity which was a marked feature of 
his character he made his men enter it, whilst, shovel 
in hand, he dug for himself a hole in the snow, near its 
mouth. Meanwhile those within the cave had dis- 
covered that its proportions increased as they went 
further in, and that it could give shelter to fifty or 
sixty persons. On this Bdbar entered, and shared 
with 1^ men their scanty store of provisions. Next 
morning, the snow and tempest ceased, and the army 
pushed on. At length, towards the end (rf February, 
he approached Kdbul, only, however, to learn that a 
revolt had taken place in the city, and that although 
his garrison was faithful, the situation was critical. 
Bdbar was equal to the occasion. Opening com- 
munication with his partisans, by a well-executed 
surprise he regained the place. His treatment of the 
rebels was merciful in the extreme. 

During the spring of that year, 1507, Shaibdni Khan, 
the Uzbek chief, who had formerly driven B&bar from 
Samarkand, had attacked and taken Balkh; then 
invaded E^or&sdn and occupied Her&t. Kandahdr, 
which had been to a certain extent a dependency of 
the rulers of Herdt, had been seized by the sons of 
Allr Zulnun Beg, who had been its Governor imder 
Sultdn Husen Mirz&, and these had invoked the 
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OHHiNtanco of lUhar Againnt Rhai1>Ant. T^Abar, acconl- 
ingly, iriArchod for KATidaliAr. On liin way tliiUior, ho 
wan join(Ml by many of tho flying adhorontn of tho 
oxpolhul ItouHo of HtillAn llunon. I)ut, bnforo ho 
couM roach KanrlahAr, Hhaib&nf Kb An had put proM- 
finro on tho Nonn of Znlnnn, and thoHo had acoopicMl 
hiM Movoroignty. Ilioy notiilod thin act to I'&lMir in a 
manner not to Im nimtakon. 1'ho latter, thnroforo, 
prepared to make good bin clainm by foroo of amm. 

lliH army waH not ntnneroun^ )>tit ho bad confl<bmco 
in it and in hinmelf. From KilAt-f-Obil/al, where 
ho fIrNt Mcentod tho change of front at KandahAr, ho 
bad marclied to the ford acroHH the Tarnak. Thenc(s 
conflrnted in bin idenn, he moved in order of battle, 
along tho courHo of tho.Htream, to 1M))A Waif, five or 
Mix milrH to the north of KandahAr, and had occupied 
the liill of KAlfHhad. Hero he intended to reHt, and 
Kent out biH foragern to collect NU])))lieH. ihit, noon 
after tbcHo had (|uitt<Ml the camp, be beheld tho (memy'H 
army, to tht) numlier of five thouHand, move from the 
city towards him. Ho had but a thoumind men under 
arum, the remainder being engnged in foraging, but be 
Maw it waH not a time to beHitato. Hanging biH n)en 
in defeUHivo onler, Ite awaited tho attack. That 
attack wan led in perHon by the houm of Zulntin with 
great gallantry ; 1)ut HAbar not only repulHcd it, and 
forc(*d the aHHailantn to (lee, Intt, in IiIh jiurHuit, bo cut 
them off from the city, which Hurrendered to him with 
all itH treaHuroM. The N])oilH of tho place were mag- 
nifloontly rich. I^Abar did not, however, remain in 
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Xandah&r. Leaving his brother, Nasfr Mirz&^ to 
defend it, he returned to Kdbul, and arrived there 
at the end of July (1507), as he writes, *with much 
plunder and great reputation.' 

Hardly had he arrived when he learned that 
ShaiMni Eh&n had arrived before Kandah&r and 
was besieging his brother there. He was puzzled 
how to act, for he was not strong enough to meet 
Shaibdni in the field. A strategist by nature, he 
recognised at the moment that "the most effective 
mode open to him would be to make an offensive 
demonstration. He doubted only whether such a 
demonstration should be directed against Badakshdn, 
whence he could threaten Samarkand, or against 
India. Finally he decided in favour of the latter 
course, and, as prompt in action as he was quick in 
decision, he set out for the Indus, marching down the 
Kdbul river. When, however, he had been a few 
days at JaMldbdd, he heard that Eandahfir had 
surrendered to Shaibdni. Upon this, the object 
of the expedition haviDg vanished, he returned to 
Kdbul. 

I must pass lightly over the proceedings of the next 
seven years, eventful though they were. In those 
years, from 1507 to 1514, Bdbar marching northwards, 
recovered Ferghdnd», defeated the Uzbeks, and took 
Bokh^a and Samarkand. But the Uzbeks, returning, 
defeated Bdbar at Kulmalik, and forced him to 
abandon those two cities. Attempting to recover 
them, he was defeated again at Ghajdewan and driven 
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})aok, to IIiMdr^ Finding, aftor a titnoi his ohanooM 
tlioro doHi)orato, ho rolurnod to Kdbul. ThiM happened 
in the early nionUm of i«5i4. 

Again there wan an interval of eight years, also to 
be passed lightly over. During that period Bdbar 
ehastised the Afghdns of the mountains, took Swdt, 
and finally ac<p)ired Kandahdr by right of treaty 
( 1,^22). He took possession of, and incorporated in 
his dominions, that city and its dependencies, in- 
cluding parts of the lowlands lying chiefly along the 
lower course of the Jleltnand. 

Meofliwhilo BliAh Deg, the eldest son of the Zulnun, 
who ha<l formerly ruled in Kandahdr, had marched 
upon and had con((uered Hind, and had made Hukkur 
the capital. lie dind in June, 1,524. As soon as this 
intelligence reached the (lovernor of Narsdpur, Uhdii 
lidsdn, that nobleman, a devoted adherent of the 
family of Taimur, i)roclainied Bdbar ruler of the 
country, and caused the Khatbd, or prayer for tht! 
sovereign, to be rea<l in his name throughout Hind. 
There was considerable opposition, but Hhdh Ildsdn 
conquered the whole province, and governed it, ac- 
knowledging l^dbar as his suzerain. At length, in 
J5a,5, he was invited to Miiltdn. He marched againni 
the fortress, an<i, afU^r a jirotracted siege, took it by 
storm (August or H<?pt«'!nbnr, i.'ja^). Meanwhile, gn^at 

* llifim nrn two oihnr IliNrlni fiitnoitM In V,mUsx\\ hiitiory : Did one 
In IndlA nboui A hiindnMl tnltom north of Dolhl \ tho otlior In tho 
provinoi) of^xnrbljAn, In V%^v%\\^^ thirty two nilliHi from tho IVkht I' 
HuUltnltn. 'ilio llUitr roforrod to In tho toxt la ft oliy on nn nflluont 
of th« Oxuii, A huiidrod And thirty nillui nurtli-<iA»t of l5Alkli. 
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events had happened in India. On the 29th of April, 
of the same year, the battle of Fdmpat had delivered 
India into the hands of Bdbar. Before proceeding to 
narrate his invasion of that country it is necessary 
that I should describe, very briefly, the condition of 
its actual rulers at the time. 



CIFAPTKR IV 
nXnAu*H iNVAKroNH OF India 

Into tho flrnt jxnlod of Indian luHtory, that ox- 
t<^n(lin(( from iho oarlu^nt iiinuH to tho invaHion of 
MahmAd of Qhaxni, in tho bo^innini;; of tho elovonth 
ocntury, I do not i)r()])(m() to ontor. Tho world, indood, 
poRHOHHOH little dotfiilod knowlodfjo of that period. It 
in known that frotn tho Indtm to (.^apo Cotnorin tho 
country waA poo]>1od by Hovoral dintinot raooH, Hpoak- 
mg a variety of languaKcm ; that the prevailing ro* 
li^ionH wore thoHo of the Hrdhinan, the DuddhiHti and 
tlie Jain; and that the warH periodically ooeurring 
hetwcu^n the Heveral l<in^H of tho several provincoH of 
diviHionH were iiumtly n^lij^iouH warH. 

Tlie invaHion of Maliin^tl of Ohaznf oame fIrHt, ill 
tho year looi, to diHtnrl) the oxjMting HyHtom. lUtt 
although MahmCid, and his HUOOOHHors of tho Qhaznl 
dytuiHty, penetrated to Delhi, to U(\jp&tAna, and to tho 
flirthoHt extremitioH of (hijardt, tlu^y did not practically 
oxti^nd their pertiument rule beyond the Vunjab. Tlio 
territorioH to tho HOuth-eaHt of tho Huthj Htill remained 
Rulgect to Hindu HovereignH. But in 1186, tlte dy- 
naHty of tho (ihaznivlH whh destroyed by tho dynanty 
of Uhor or Uhur, founded by an Afghdn of Cllmr, a 
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district in Western Afghfinist&n, a hundred and twenty 
miles to the south-east of the city of Her&t^ on the 
road to Edbul. The Ghuri dynasty was, in its turn, 
supplanted, in 1388, by that of the Khilji or Qhilji. 
The princes of this House, after reigning with great 
renown for thirty-three years over Delhi and a por- 
tion of the territories now known as the North-west 
Provinces, and, pushing their conquests beyond the 
Narbad^ and the Deccan, made way, in 1321, for the 
Tugtlak dynasty, descended from T6rki slaves. The 
Tughlaks did not possess the art of consolidation. 
During the ninety-one years of their rule the provinces 
ruled by their predecessors gradually separated from 
the central authority at Delhi. The invasion of 
Taimur (1388-9) dealt a fatal blow to an authority 
abeady crumbling. The chief authority lingered 
indeed for twelve years in the hands of the then 
^representative, Sultdn Mdhmud. It then passed for a 
4ime into the hands of a family which did not claim 
the royal title. This family, known in history as the 
Saiyid dynasty, ruled nominally in Northern India for 
about thirty-three years, but the rule had no coher- 
ence, and a powerful Afghdn of the Lodi family took 
the opportunity to endeavour to concentrate power in 
his own hands. 

The MuhamiDadan rule in India had indeed become 
by this time the rule of several disjointed chiefs over 
several disjointed provinces, subject in point of fact 
to no common head. Thus, in 1450, Delhi, with a 
small territory around it, was held by the representa- 
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tivo of Uio SaiyM family. Within fotirtoon nuluM of 
iho capital, Ahmad Kh&u ruhnl imlopoudontly in 
Mow&t. Samhhal, or tho pruvinco now known an 
llohilkhand, oxtondinf; to tho very wall« of Delhi, 
waH oooupiod by Daryd KhAn Lodi. Jalosar, now tho 
Itah dibtrict, by Ind KhAn Turk; tho diNtriot now 
known ao Varuklirlbdd by Krfjrt ParUll) Hingh: 
Didna by lM6d Khdn LodI : and Lahore, Ulpdlp&r, and 
tiirhixnl, an far Houth as rrlnf])at, l>y liolilul Lodi. 
M61tAn, Jaunpur, Dongal, MAlwil, and (Ji\^ardt, oaoh 
liad itM Mdparato king. 

Over moHt of tlumo diHtriotH, and an far oantward 
aH tho country immediatnly to tho north of Woiitorn 
Hlhdr, liohlul Lodi, known ait Hultdn Itohlul, Huocoo<lud 
on tho dinappoaranco of tho HaiyidM in aHtturting IiIm 
Holo authority, i4,<;o-H8. IliM Hon and HuocoHHor, 
Hultdn tiikaitdar J^odl, bubthtod Huhar, invaded Ji<ui- 
gal, wliich, liowever, ho Hubmuiuontly agreed to yii^ld 
to AUah-U'din, itb Hovereign, and not to invade it 
again ; and overrQ*n a great portion of (Jontral India. 
On hib duatli, in i/JiH, ho had coneentratod under bin 
own rule tlio territoriob now known ab the Punjab ; 
the North-wobtern TrovinoeN, inelu<Iing Jaunpur; a 
great part of Central India ; and WoHtorn Uiltdr. Jtut, 
in point of fact, the concentration wab little more than 
nominal. Tlie Afghdn nobleb, to wlu)m from nocnb- 
bity the I^odi Hultdn committud tho charge of tho 
beveral dibtrictb, wc^re indeed bound to their Hove- 
reign by a kind of foudal tenure, but within the circle 
of Lib own charge each of them nuide hib own will 
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absolute, and insisted on obedience to his decrees 
alone. 

The result of this arrangement was that when 
Sultdn Sikandar died the several important nobles, 
impatient even of nominal obedience, resolved, acting 
in concert, to assign to his son, Ibrahim, the kingdom 
•of Delhi only, and to divide the rest of the deceased 
Suite's dominions amongst themselves, Jaunpur alone 
excepted. This province was to be assigned to the 
younger brother of Ibrdhim, as a separate kingdom, in 
subordination to Delhi. It would appear that when 
the proposal was first made to him, Ibr&hfm, probably 
seeing no remedy, assented. Upon the remonstrances 
of his kinsmen, EJidn Jah^ Lodf, however, he with- 
drew his assent and recalled his brother, who had 
already set out for Jaunpur. The brother refused to 
return. A civil war ensued in which Ibr&hfm was 
victorious. On the death of his brother, in 151 8, 
Ibr&hfm endeavoured to assert his authority over his 
ambitious nobles. They rebelled. He quelled the 
rebellion. But the cruel use he made of his victory, 
far from quenching the discontent, caused fresh revolts. 
The nobles of Behar, of Oudh, of Jaunpur, flew to 
arms: the Punjab followed the example. The civil 
war was conducted with great fury and with varying 
fortunes on both sides. It was when the crisis was 
extreme that Allah-u-din, imcle of Sultdn Ibrdhfm, 
fled to the camp of Bd.bar, then engaged in the pacifi- 
cation of the Eandahdx districts, and implored him to 
place him on the throne of Delhi. Almost simultane- 
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ouHly thoro oame to tho King of KAbtil a ntill mora 
tompting oin^r from DAolAt Klillii, Oovornor of Lahore, 
and who wan iiard pruiwod l>y lbrd.hlni*ii gonoral, 
l>(\gging for aNMinlanoo, and odbring in roiurn to ao- 
knowledge him a« hU Hovereigu. liAbar agreed, and 
inarohed at onoo in the direction of J^ahore. 

The foregoing Hketoh of the internal condition of 
India during the five oenttirieN which }iad ela]med 
Mince the invaMion of MalnnAd of Ohaxnl will explain, 
T hope Muflloiently clearly, how it wan that none of the 
NUCceMiiivo dynastieH had taken root in the noil. 
Whether that dynasty were (Ihassnlvf, or Ohurl, or 
Tughlak, or Haiyid, or liodl, the reprenentativo ha<l 
fought merely for IiIh own hand and hin own advan- 
tage. The nohhm of the niling Hovereign had in thin 
reH])eot followed the example of their manter. liin- 
duMtAn liad thim been overrun an<l partly occupied by 
the feudal folio werH of chiefH, who in turn owed feudal 
allegiance which they wouhl or wotild not render, ac- 
cording to the power and ca])aeity of the HU])remelord. 
Thoro had boon no welding of the interest of tho con- 
querom and tho con(|uered Htioh an took place in Eng- 
land after the OonciuoHt. The Muhaunna<tanN ciat a« 
donpotic rulerH of an alien jieople, who obeyed them 
bocauHo they cotild not reniHt. There wan no thouglit 
of attaching that people to tho ruling dynasty either 
by sympathy or by ohmer unicm. Tho conquerors 
had come ai alionM, and ai alienai they remained. 
Their hold on tho country wai thuM iuporilcial : it had 
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no root in the affections of the people, and it could be 
maintained only by the sword. It was in this respect 
that it differed so widely from the Mughal dynasty, as 
represented by Akbar, that was to succeed it. 

The first invasion of India by Bd.bar, not reckoning 
the hasty visit spoken of on page 18, occurred in 1519. 
Some historians assert that there was a second in- 
vasion the same year. But Ferishtd is probably correct 
when he says that this so-called invasion amounted 
simply to an expedition against the Yusufzais, in the 
course of which Bdbar advanced as far as Peshawar, 
but did not cross the Indus. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that he made an expedition, called the third, in 
1520. On this occasion he crossed the Indus, marched 
into the part known now as the Bdwal Pindi division, 
crossed the Jehlam, reached Sidlk6t^ which he spared, 
and then marched on Saiyidpur, which he plundered. 
He was called from this place to Edbul to meet a 
threatened attack upon that capital. 

The abortive result of this third expedition more 
than ever convinced B&bar that no invasion of Hin- 
dustan could with certainty succeed unless he could 
secure his base at E^andahdr. He spent, therefore, the 
next two or three years in securing that stronghold 
and the territory between Ghaznf and Ehord.sdn. He 
had just succeeded in settling these districts on an 
efficient basis when he received the messages from 
Allah-u-din Lodi and Ddol£t Khdn of Lahore, the latter 
of which decided him to undertake his fourth expedi- 
tion to India. Once more did he cross the Indus, the 
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Johlam,an(l tho Chonrlb, and advanood witlun ton milofi 
of T4thoro. Thoro ho wafl mot by, and thoi*o ho dofoatod, 
tho army of tho adhorontii of tho Ilouno of Lodl. 
Lalioro fell a priaso to his troopg. Dut ho haltod thoro 
but four days ; thon puHhin(( on, roaoh(Ml and atormod 
Dipdlp6r^ Iloro ho was Joinod by DAoUt Khdn and 
his Boni. ThoBo, howovor, diMfiatiHilod with tho rowanlH 
motod out to thoin, bogan to intrigtio affalnst thoir now 
mantor. Bdbar was ai)proaohinf( Slrhind, on hia way 
to Dolhi, whon ho diHoovonxI their ina(^hinatIoni. Ho 
dotorminod, then, to ronouiieo for tho momont hin 
forward niovomont, and lo n^turn to Kdbul. Thin ho 
did aftor having; parci^Uud out tho Tuigab among 
ohiofH upon whom ho hopod ho ootdd dopend. 

Bcarooly luid ho oroHHod tho InduN whon tho Pui\}ab 
booamo tho noono of a nmowod Btrug^Io* Allah-u-din 
Lodi, to whom tho diHtt lot of DipAtp^r }iad boon oon- 
iignod, flod in donpair to K&bul, hoping that JUbar 
would himBolf undortako tho invaNion of India. At 
tho momont i^dbar oould not comply, for tho UssbokH 
woro laying biogo to Balkh. Uowovor ho Hupplicul 
Allah-u-d{n with troops and ordorod his gonorals in tlio 
Punjab to support him. Dut again did tho oxpodition 
of this prinoo fail, and ho flod from Dulhi in confusion 
to tho Purgab. At tho timo that ho ontorod it, a 
fugitive, IMbar was propariug for his fifth and last 
invasion of India. 

> DfpitlpAr If s town In iliA Moniff»mory fllMirlot to tho NouUh 
woNt of LiUioro aikI fc>rty tnUmi fhim It. Ju li4biir'M iitno it wam a 
plftoo of grvAt ltiipurtiino4i. 
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Of that invasion I must be content to give the barest 
outline. Accompanied by his son, Humdylin, Bd.bar 
descended the Khaibar Pass to Peshd;War, halted there 
two days, crossed the Indus the 16th of December, and 
pushed on rapidly to Sidlk6t. On his arrival there, 
December agth, he heard of the defeat and flight of 
AUah-u-din ^. Undismayed, he marched the following 
morning to Parsaror, midway between Sidlk6t and 
EaUnaur on the Rdvi ; thence to Kaldnaor, where he 
crossed the Ed,vi ; thence to the Bii,s, which he 
crossed, and thence to the strong fortress of Milwat, 
in which his former adherent D&oldt Kh&n, had taken 
refuge. Milwat soon fell. B&bar then marched 
through the Jalandhar Du&b to the Sutlej, placing, as 
he writes, ' his foot in the stirrup of resolution, and 
his hand on the reins of confidence-in-God/ crossed it 
near Bupar, then by way of Ambdla, to the Jumna, 
opposite Sirsdwd^. Thence he held down the river 
for two marches. Two more brought him to Pdnipat, 
fifty-three miles to the north-west of Delhi. There he 
halted and fortified his camp. The date was April 12, 
1526. 

Nine days later Ibrdhim Lodi, at the head of an 
army computed by Bdbar to have been a hundred 
thousand strong, attacked the invader in his in- 
trenched camp. *The sun had mounted spear-high,' 

^ Of this march there is a detailed and most interesting account 
given bj B^bar in his Manoin, page 290, and the pages following. 

* Sirs£w£ lies on the south bank of the Jumna, ten miles wost- 
north-west of Saharanpur. 
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writoi9 BAbar, * wlion the onnofc of the baitlo began, 
and tlio combat laufcod till midday, whon thu ouomy 
woro completely broken and routed/ The victory wau 
in all reNpectM declNive. Ibr&hfm LodI was killed, 
bravely ilghting, and UinduiitAn lay at the feet of the 
victor. That very day BAbar despatched troopi to 
occupy Delhi and Agra. TbeMo rosulUi were accom- 
pli8he<l on the a4th of April and 4th of May 
reMpootiviily ^ 

' In hlM Mtfnoirt, Mhur, nftor rooouniitig how, from oompArftilvc^ly 
HmAll b«glntilng«i, he hiul Imoome ootiqueror * of Uio noblo oountry 
of Illnduiidn/ Addn; 'Tlili nuoocmm I do not Moribtt io my own 
Hirongih, nor did thin good foriuno flow from my own olTorU, but 
from iho fountain of tho fttvour und nioroy of Clod.' 



CHAPTEE V 
The Position of BIbab in Hindustan 

Master of the two great centres of power in the 
north-west, Bdbar, with the foresight of a statesman, 
Hook stock' of the actual situation of Hindustdn. 
He realised at once that he was master of Northern 
India, and that was all. The important provinces of 
Oudh, Jaunpur, and Western Behar, had revolted 
against Ibrdhim, and though that prince had sent an 
army against the revolters, it seemed but too certain 
that the two parties would make common cause against 
the new invader. Then, Bengal, under its King, Nasrat 
Sh&h ; Gujard,t, under Sikandar Shdh ; and M^wd, 
under Sultd.n Mahmi&d, were three powerful and in- 
dependent kingdoms. A portion of Mdlwd, indeed, 
that represented by the fortresses, Banthambor, at the 
angle formed by the confluence of the Chambal and the 
Ban^ ; Sarangpur, on the Edli Sind ; Bhilsa, on the 
Betwd ; Chanderi ; and Chitor, very famous in those 
days, had been re-conquered by the renowned Hindu 
prince, Rdnd Sanga. In the south of India, too, the 
B&hmanfs had established a kingdom, and the IUj& of 
Vijayanagar exercised independent authority. There 
were, moreover, he found, a considerable number of 

c 3 
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lUiN and lUj&N who had novor Huhinitlod to Muham- 
uiadan kit)((N. 

Dut iho iiidopondcmoo of Uioho Hovciral prinmm did 
not, ho Noon rc^coi^nmod, eonntitutn hm ({rnatoNt difllctdty 
That diillouliy aroHo front th» fact that tho Iliiuhi 
population, novor oonoiliatnd by tho faniilioH whioh 
liad prooodod hiM own, wt^rn hontilu to tho invador. 
*Tho north of India/ wriUm KrHkino, <Htill rotainod 
nuinh of iIh Hindu or^aniHation ; itH NyHtorn of villa^o 
and dintrict adininiNtration and ^ovnnnnont ; itH divi- 
sion inU) nuniorouH little ohiidlainHhipH, or potty local 
govornniontH ; and, in politioat rovolutionH, tho poopln 
looked niuoh more to their own innnediatoruIerH than 
to tho prince who governed in the ca])ital/ In a word, 
novor having realiH<Ml the working of a well-ordered 
HyHteni, emanating from one all-i>owerful otmtro, they 
n^garded tho latent oonciueror an an intru<Ier whom it 
might he their intereHb to o])p()He. 

Tho dread thuH ong<md(i'ed by tho arrival of a new 
invador, whoMo oharaotor and whoHo diMpcmiticmii were 
alike unknown, waH inoreaHod hy tho uuiehinationM of 
tho M uhamma<lan adherentN of the old familieN. Thene 
men arguocl that tho nuceeHH of tho Mughal inviulor 
meant ruin to them. They Npared no paiuH, then, to 
improHH upon the Hindu poi)ulation that neither Uieir 
tomploH nor tlu^r wives and daughtem would bo safe 
from tho rapine and lust of tho barbariann of Central 
Asia. Under tho influenoo of a terror produoed by 
thoAo wanungM tho HinduH fled from before tho mer- 
olful and genorouH invader as ho approached Agra, 
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preferring the misery of the jungle to the apparent 
certainty of outrage. 

To add to Bdbar's troubles, there arose at this period 
discontent in his army. The men composing it were 
to a great extent mountaineers from the lofty ranges 
in Eastern Afghd^nistdn. These men had followed their 
King with delight so long as there was a prospect of 
fighting. But Fdnfpat had given them Northern 
India. The march from Delhi to Agra was a march 
through a deserted country, at a season always hot, 
but the intense heat of which, in 1526, exceeded the heat 
of normal years. Like the Highlanders of our own 
Prince Charlie in '45, these highlanders murmured. 
They, too, longed to return to their mountain^ homes. 
The disaffection was not confined to the men. Even 
the chiefs complained; and their complaints became 
so loud that they at last reached the ears of Bdbar. 

B&bar had been greatly pleased with his conquest. 
Neither the heat nor the disaffection of the inhabitants 
had been able to conceal from him the fact that he had 
conquered the finest, the most fertile, the most valuable 
part of Asia. In hia wonderful memoirs ^ he devotes 
more than twenty large printed pages to describe it. 
* It is a remarkably fine country,' he begins. * It is 
quite a different world compared with our countries.' 
He saw almost at a glance that all his work was cut 
out to complete the conquest in the sense he attributed 
to that word. Henceforth the title of King of BLAbul 

* Bihar's Memoirs^ pp. 31a to 335. 
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wa« to bo miliji^ctnd to tho lii^bf^r titln of Etnp^^ror of 
IlindtiNtfln. For liltii ttmro waH no turniti(( back. 

Ho had noted all tho dilflntiltinrt, and ho ha<l roHolvod 
how to moot thoni. A thoroughly jiraotioal tnan, ho 
prooocdod flrwt to tako tip that whioh ho rightly ro- 
gardod an tho gn^atont — tho diHContont in tho army. 
Artrtombling a nonnoil of hif) nobhm, lio lai<l boforo thorn 
tho actual poNition : told thcnn how, aftor tnany toilHotno 
marohoH and bloody fIghtH, thoy ha<l won ntunorotm 
rich and oxtonHivo provinci^w. To aliandon thoHo and 
to roturn to Kdbul would bo nhamo indood. 'Lot not 
anyono who calln himnolf my fri(md/ ho concltidod, 
* honcoforward mako Mtich a jjropowal. Ihit if thoro i« 
any among yoti who oannot bring himMolf to »tay, or 
to givo np hiM purpoHo of rottirning back, lot him dopart/ 
Tho addnmn produced tho donirod ofToct, and whon tho 
wordn wc^ro followed by action, by now onootintom and 
by now huccomhoh, onthuMiasm Muccoodod dintwrntont *. 

Tho flrmnoMH of tho con(pioror wan noon n^wardod 
in a diilbront manner. No mxmer did tho inhabitants, 
Muhammadan Mottlorrt and Hindu landownom and 
tradorn, rooogniffo that I^dbar intended hiH occupancy to 

< To ono of IiIn frl0n<ti«, who found ihn hont iinMtipportAblo, unci 
whom ho ihornforo mmlo (lovornor of Ohrixtif, JIAhiir, whon ho wnn 
flnn In tho Nnddlo, Nont tho dlNtloh, of whioh tho following i« tho 
trAnnlntion i 

' Koturn % hiindroil tlmnkM, O Hilhnr, for tho honnty of tho 
morniful (lod 
ITitN Klvon you Htnd, tllnd, And nnmoronN klnf(dotnM| 
If, iinnhlo to ntnnd tho hont, yon jonK for nold, 
Yon liAVo only to roo^^Uoot tho front Aud oold of OhA/nl.' 
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be permanent, than their fears subsided. Many proofs, 
meanwhile, of his generous and noble nature had 
affected public opinion regarding him. Every day then 
brought accessions to his standard. Villagers and shop- 
keepers returned to their homes, and abundance soon 
reigned in camp. A Uttle later, and the army which had 
been employed by Ibrdhim Lodi to put down rebellion 
in Jaunpur and Oudh, acknowledged B&bar as their 
sovereign. In the interval, judiciously employing 
his troops, he conquered a great part of Rohilkhand ; 
occupied the important post of Sdberi, on the Jumna ; 
and laid siege to It&wa and Dholpur. But troubles 
were preparing for him in Central India, from a 
quarter which it would not do for him to neglect. 

These troubles were caused by Rdnd Sanga, Bdnd 
ofChitor. I have related already how this great prhico 
— for great in every sense of the term he was — had 
won back from the earlier Muhammadan invaders a 
great portion of his hereditary dominions. He had 
even done more. He had defeated Ibr&hfm Lodi in two 
pitched battles, those of Bakrdul and Chatduli, and had 
gained from other generals sixteen in addition. Before 
the arrival in India of B&bar he had taken the then 
famous fort of Banthambor. But he had continued, 
and was continuing, his career of conquest, and the 
news which troubled Bdbar was to the effect that the 
great Rajplit chief had just taken the strong hill-fort 
of Kandar, a few miles to the eastward of Banthambor. 

Towards the end of the rainy season Bd,bar held 
a council to meet these and other difficulties. At this 
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ooiincil it waM arrangod that, whilHt Ium oldoHt Hon, 
iluinAy6n\ thou oiglitoon yearn old, Mhould inarch 
uaHiward, to oonipluiu titu Hulyootion of tho Dudb, 
Oudh, and Judnpur, DAbar Hhould runmin at Agra 
to Huporinti^nd ilioro the general direction of aifairH. 
Ah for lidnd Hanga, it wan renolved to niarcli againnt 
Iiiin only when tlie enemy nearer home ihould have 
been Hubdued. 

Tlie ex])edition of IluuiAyAn wan completely Hiie- 
ocHHful. lie oonciuered the country an far an thn 
frontiern of IHhAr, On bin return, January 6th, ],537, 
Ddbar Hubdued liidna and Dholpur, took by ntratagem 
the fortrcHH of (Iwalior, received information of the 
Hurrender of M61tdn. Then, manter of the country 
from the Jndun to the frontiern of Wentern Jiihdr, and 
from Kdlpi and Owalior to the llimdlayaH, ho turned 
hiH attention to the famouH lldnd of Ohitor, lldnd 
Uanga. On February ii he marched from Agra 
to encounter the army of thin prince, who, Joined 
by Muhammadan auxillarien of tlie Lodl party, had 
advanced too, and had encamped at liindwar, Home 

* III thtt fftmouN 3f«mM/r0, pp. soa ^i In to bo fuuitd tho fuUuwiiiK 
nolo, tiiNurtini by lIuuiilyAiii 'At thbi nmiiio Nttitlun/ ibo Nttitloit (if 
HhilhAbAd, on ihu loft biiiik of tho Hoi'NUtf, rouuhod on tho nmnih to 
I'Unipiit, ' linil thiM Nitnio cjity/ Mornh 6, I5tf6, Hho mxor or nuImmoi'm 
woro ilmt Mppllod to lluni4yan'N boitrd, Am my honouroU fitthur 
inontlonod In thomo uonununtiirluM thu tlnio of \\\% {\v%i UNlntf tho ra/or, 
in humblo oniulntlon of him X hiivo oommomorittod tho wMXi% olroum- 
fitiinao rotfitrdhitf myNolf. J wiiN thon ultfhtoon youi'M of ako. Mow 
thiit I Am forty Nix, I, Muhummnd lIuniAyt^n, itm trtinNarlbintf ii 
copy of thoMo Mttmulm from tho oopy In hU luto MoJoHty'ii own hiind 
writing.' 
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twelve miles from Bidna and some sixty-two, by that 
place, from Agra. Bdbar advanced to Sikri, now 
Fatehpur-Sikri, and halted. In some skirmishes 
which followed the B^jp^s had all the advantage, 
and a great discouragement fell on the soldiers of 
Bdbar. He contented himself for the moment with 
making his camp as defensible as possible, and by 
sending a party to ravage Mewd.t. 

Cooped up in camp, discouraged by the aspect of 
affairs, Edbar, uneasy at the forced inaction, passed in 
review the events of his life, and recognised with 
humility and penitence that throughout it he had 
habitually violated one of the strictest injunctions 
of the Kur^, that which forbids the drinking of 
wine. He resolved at once to amend. Sending then 
for his golden wine-cups and his silver goblets he had 
them destroyed in his presence, and gave the proceeds 
of the. sale of the precious metal to the poor. All the 
wine in the camp was rendered undrinkable or poured 
on the ground. Three hundred of his nobles followed 
his example. 

Sensible at length that the situation could not be 
prolonged, Bdbar, on March 12th, advanced two miles 
towards the enemy, halted, and again advanced the 
day following to a position he had selected as favour- 
able to an engagement. Here he ranged his troops in 
order of battle. On the T6th the Edjptits and their 
allies advanced, and the battle joined. Of it Bdbar 
has written in his memoirs a picturesque and, doubt- 
less, a faithful account. It must suffice here to say 
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that ho gainod a victory so (h'ciHivoS that on the 
morrow of it K^pfitdiui lay at liia foot. Ho at onc() 
puHhod on to Biftna, thonoo into Mowdt, and ro(hicod 
tlio entire pruvinoo to obodionoo. But tlio cfTootH of 
hi» victory woro not linntod to oonquoHtH achiovod l>y 
himHidf. Towns in tho DuAb which had revolted, 
roturncd to thoir allt^gianoo or woro rcoovorod. When 
tho I)u<lb had b(M)n coioplctcly pacified Bdbar turned 
his arms, ih*Ht, against tho Hindu chiefs of (>entral 
India, the leadiT of whom was at the tiino tho Iliyd 
of Chanddrf. He had rcnchod tho town and fortress 
of that name when information camo to him that his 
gonoralfl in the east had been unfortunate, and liad 
been oompcdled to fall back from Lucknow upon 
Kanauj. Unshaken by this intelligence, tho im- 
portance of which ho admitted, ho persevered in 
. tho siego of Chandt^rii and in a few <lays stormed 
tho fortress. Having secured tho submission of the 
country ho marched rapidly eastward, joined his 
defeated generals near Kanauj, threw a bridge across 
tlie Oanges near Ihat place, drove tho enemy **the 
remnant of tho Lodl party— b<^foro him, re-occupicd 
Luckuow, crossed tho Cjiiintf and thoQogra, and forced 
the dispirited foe to dis])erse. Ho then returned to 
Agra to resume tho threads of tho administration he 
was arranging. 

But he was not allowed time to remain quiot. The 

* IMnd HntiKA wan NovonOy wnundod, And tho flholoAit ohloftAltiN 
of hU Army worn Nluiii. 'riio IlilnA diod ilio NAinu yoAr At Banwa uit 
thu fruntior« of Muwilt. 
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old Muhammadan party in Jaunpur had never been 
effectively subdued. The rich kingdom of Behar, 
adjoining that of Jaunpur, had, up to this time, been 
unassailed. And now the Muhammadan nobles of 
both districts combined to place in the hands of a 
prince of the house of Lodi— the same who had aided 
Sanga 'R&ni, against Edbar — the chief authority in the 
united kingdom. The conspiracy had been conducted 
with so much secrecy that the result of it only reached 
Pdbar on the ist of February, 1529. He was then at 
Dholpur, a place which he greatly affected, engaged 
with his nobles in laying out gardens, and otherwise 
improving and beautifying the place. That very day 
he returned to Agra, and taking with him such troops 
as he had at hand, marched the day following to join 
his son Askarl's army, then at Dakdaki, a village 
near Earra ^, on the right bank of the Ganges. He 
reachied that place on the a7th, and found Askari's 
army on the opposite bank of the river. He at once 
directed that prince to conform his movements on the 
left bank to those of his own on the right. 

The news which reached Bdbar here was not of a 
nature to console. The enemy, to the number of a 
hundred thousand, had rallied round the standard 
of Mdhmud Lodi; whilst one of his own generals, 
Sher Khdn, whom he had distinguished by marks 
of his favour, had joined the insurgents and had 

^ Karra is now in mins. It is in the tahsil or district of the same 
name in the Allahabad division. In the times of B^bar and Akbar 
it was very prosperous. 
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ooctipiod Donaros \vith his division. Mdlunud Lodl 
waM boMiogiug Ohatiar, twonty-Mix xuiloH from tho 
Haorod city. 

lUbar iinmodiatoly advnnc(Ml, ootnpoUod Mdhmtid 
Lodi to riUHO ihu Hiogo of Obanar, forced Hh(^r Khrln 
to ovaotiato BonaroM and ro-oroHH thu UatigoHt and, 
croKMitig ilu) Karamtidda, onoatnped boyond (JbaunA, 
ai ibo ooniluonoo of that rivor and tho Qangos, and 
Dakmir. Marching thuncc, he drove hiH ononiy l)oforn 
hhn until ho reached Arrah. Ttu^re he aMMUUied the 
Movereignty of Behar, and there he beamed that M&h- 
mttd Lodf, attended by but a few followerM, had taken 
refuge with tlio King of Uetigal. 

MaHrat 8hdh, King of Jiengal, had tnarriod a niece 
of Mdhniud Lodl. lie ha<l entered into a kind of 
convention with WfCimx that neither prince was to 
invade the territoricH of tho other, but, doHpite thiH 
convention, lie had occupied the province of 8dran or 
Chaprdt and had taken up with his anny a |)Osition 
near tlie junction of the Uogra with the Ganges, very 
strong for defensive purposes, lidbar resolved to com- 
pel the Jiengal army to abandon that position. There 
was, ho soon found, but one way to accomplish that 
end, and that was by tho use of force. Hanging then 
his army iti six divisions, he directed that four, under 
his son Askari, then on tho left bank of tho Ganges, 
should cross tho Uogra, march upon tho onemy, and 
attempt to draw them from their camp, and follow 
tliem up tho Qogra ; whilst the two others, under his 
own poi*sonal direction, should cross the Ganges, then 
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• 
the Gogra, and attack the enemy's camp, cutting him 

off from his base. The combination, caiTied out on 
the 6th of May, entirely succeeded. The Bengal army 
was completely defeated, and tiie victory was, in every 
sense of the word, decisive. Peace was concluded with 
Bengal on the conditions that the province, now known 
as Western Behar, should be ceded to Bdbar; that 
neither prince should support the enemies of the other, 
and that neither should molest the dominions of the 
other. 

Thus far I have been guided mainly by the memoirs, 
of the illustrious man whose achievements I have 
briefly recorded. There is but little more to tell. 
Shortly after his return from his victorious campaign 
in Behar his health began to decline. The fact could 
not be concealed, and an account of it reached his 
eldest son, Hum^yfm, then Governor of Badaksh^n. 
That prince, making over his government to his 
brother, Hindal, hastened to Agra. He arrived there 
early in 1530, was most affectionately received, and 
by his sprightly wit and genial manners, made many 
friends. He had been there but six months when he 
was attacked by a serious illness. When the illness 
was at its height, and the life of the young prince 
was despaired of, an incident occurred which shows, 
in a manner not to be mistaken, the unselfishness and 
affection of B^bar. It is thus related in the supple- 
mental chapter to the Memoira ^. 

^ This chapter was added by the translators. The same circum- 
stance is related also by Mr. Erskine in his BdJbar and Humdyun. 
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'When all hopcH from modicino wore ovtjr, and 
wliilMt Movoral uton of fikill wore talking to tho Kniperor 
of tho inolanoholy Hituation of bin Hon, Abul Udkd, a 
porHunago highly vonoratod for bin knowlodgo and 
pioty, remarkod to lUbar that in such a oaHO tho Al- 
uughty had ciowotimoa vouclMafod to rocoivo tho nioHt 
valualdo thing poHMOMHod by ono friond, ai an oiforing 
in oxohango for tho lifo of another. B&bar exolainiod 
that, of all thingM, biH lifo was doaroMt to Iliundyilu, 
aM IIuindy(in'ii wan to him; that bin lifo, thuroforo, 
Jio moMt ohoorfully dovotod aH a Haoridoo for timt of 
bin son; and prayod tho Mont High to vouolmafo to 
acoopt it/ Vainly did hiH oourtiorH romonntrato. Ho 
poriiiHtod, wo aro told, in bin resolution ; walked thrico 
round tho dying prinoo, a solomnity similar to that 
UMod by tho Muhammadans in saoriflces, and, retiring, 
prayed earneslly. After a time bo was heard to ox- 
olaim : ' I bavo borno it away I I have borne it away I ' 
The Musalmdn historians relate tlmt almost from that 
moment Uumdyt^n began to recover and tho strength 
of lidbar began proportionately to decay. He lingi^red 
on to the end of tho year 1530. On the a6th 
Doeember he restored his soul to his Maker, in his 
palace of tho Chdrbdgb, near Agra, in the forty-ninth 
year of his ago. His remains were, in accordance 
with his dying request, oonveyod to Kdbul, whero 
they were interred in a lovely spot, about a milo from 
the city. 

Amongst tho famous concjuorors of tho world Bdbar 
will always occupy a 's\st^ high place. Uis character 
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created bis career. Inheriting but tbe sbadow of a 
small kingdom in Central Asia, be died master of tbe 
territories lying between tbe Earamndsd and tbe Oxus, 
and tbose between tbe Narbadd and tbe Himalayas. 
His nature was a joyous nature. Generous, confiding, 
always bopeful, be managed to attract tbe affection of 
all witb wbom be came in contact. He was keenly 
sensitive to all tbat was beautiful in nature ; bad 
cultivated bis own remarkable talents to a degree 
quite unusual in tbe age in wbicb be lived ; and was 
gifted witb strong affections and a very vivid imagina- 
tion. He loved war and glory, but be did not neglect 
tbe arts of peace. He made it a duty to inquire into 
tbe condition of tbe races wbom be subdued and to 
devise for tbem ameliorating measures. He was fond 
of gardening, of arcbitecture, of music, and be was no 
mean poet. But tbe greatest glory of bis character 
was tbat attributed to bim by one wbo knew bim 
well, and wbo tbus recorded bis opinion in Tarikbi 
Besbf di. * Of all bis qualities,' wrote Haidar Mirz&, 
* bis generosity and humanity took tiie lead.' Though 
he lived long enough only to conquer and not long 
enough to consolidate, tbe task of conquering could 
hardly have been committed to bands more pure. 

Bdbar left four sons : Muhammad Humfiy tin Mirz&, 
who succeeded bim, bom April 5, 1508 : Kdmr^ Mirz^ 
Hindal Mirzd, and Askari Mirz&. Before bis death 
he had introduced Hum^ylin to a specially convened 
council of ministers as his successor, and bad given 
him his dying injunctions. The points upon which he 
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had Hpocially laid utroM woro : thn connciontiouH diri- 
ohnrgo of dutins to Uod and man ; tho boDOMt and 
aNHiduouH admin miration of juMtioo ; tho ioaAoning of 
puninhmont to tho guilty with tho oxtonHion of tondor- 
noNH and moroy to tho ignorant and ponitonti with 
protootion to tho poor and dofoncolomi ; ho bonoiiglit 
HutnAyfin, ntoroovor, to doal kindly and aifootionatoly 
tuwardn liiH l)rothorH. 

Thusdiodiin thoflowor of hiii manhood, thn ilhiNtriouN 
chiof who introduced tho Mughal dynanty into India ; 
who, conquering tho provincnM of tho North-wont and 
Nonio dioirictH in tho coniro of tho ])oninNula, acquirod 
for that dynasty tho proHcriptivo right to claim thorn 
aH itH own. IIo had many groat qiialilioN. But, in 
IlinduMiAn, ho had had noithcT tho time nor tho op- 
portunity to introduce into tho provinc(m ho had 
conciuorod nuch a HyHtnm of adminiHiraii(m afl would 
wold tho partN thorotoforo noparato into one homo- 
gonoouH wholo. It may bo doubted wliothnr, groat as 
he wan, lie poHHOHHod to a high degn^o the geniuM of 
constructive legislation. Nowhere ha<l he given any 
signs of it. In KAI)ul and in Ilindustdn alike, he had 
pursued the policy of the oonqunrors who had i)recnd(Ml 
liim, that of bestowing conquered provinces and din- 
triots on adhenmts, to be governed by them in din^et 
responsibility to himstdf, each according to his own 
plan. Thus it happened that when lio died the 
provinces in India which acknowledgiM him aHmastei 
wore bound together by tliat lie alone. Agra had 
nothing iu common with Lucknow ; Dellu with Jaun- 
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pur. Heavy tolls marked the divisions of territories, 
inhabited by races of diflTerent origin, who were only 
bound together by the sovereignty of Bdbar over all. 
He bequeathed to his son, Humfiylin, then, a congeries 
of territories uncemented by any bond of union or of 
common interest, except that which had been em- 
bodied in his life. In a word, when he died, the 
Mughal dynasty, like the Muhammadan dynasties 
which had preceded it, had shot down no roots into 
the soil of Hindustan. 



CHAPTER VI 

ITumAyOk and tiik Early Dayh of Akbar 

Biuvf:, gonial, witty, a oliartnlng companion, 
higlily oduoatod, gonorouM, and moroiful, Hum&y6n 
was oven Iohh qualified than hirt father to found a 
dynaHty on principleH which Hhoiild endure. Allied 
to Ids many virtues were many compromising defects. 
He was volatile, thoughtloMS, and tinnteady. He was 
swayed by no strong sense of duty. His 'generosity 
was apt to degenerate into prodigality; his attach- 
ments into weakness. He was unable to concentrate 
his energies for a time in any serious direction, whilst 
for comprehensive legislation he had neither the 
gonuis nor the inclination. He was thus enunently 
unfitted to consolidate the conquest his father had 
bequeathed to him. 

it is unnecessary to relate in detail a history of the 
eight years which followi^l his accession. Ho unskilful 
was his«management, and so little did he accpiire the 
confidence and esteem of the xfusoi undnr his sway, 
that when, in April, 1540, he was defeated at Kanatg, 
by Bher KhAn 8ur, a nobleman who had submitted to 
IMbar, btit who had risen against his son — whom 
ho succeeded under the title of Sher Uhdh — the 
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entire edifice crumbled in his hand. After some 
adventures, Humdytin found himself, January, 1541, a 
fugitive with a mere handful of followers, at Bohri 
opposite the island of Bukkur on the Indus, in 
Sind. He had lost the inheritance bequeathed him 
by his father. 

Humdyiin spent altogether two and a half years in 
Sind, engaged in a vain attempt to establish himself 
in that province. The most memorable event of his 
sojourn there was the birth, on the 15th of October, 
1542, of a son, called by him Jaldl-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar. I propose to relate now the incidents which 
led to a result so important in the history of India. 

In 1 541, Humfiytin, whose troops were engaged in 
besieging Bukkur, distrusting the designs of his 
brother Hindal, whom he had commissioned to attack 
and occupy the rich province of Sehwfin, appointed a 
meeting with the latter at the town of Pdtar, some 
twenty miles to the west of the Indus. There he 
found Hindal, surrounded by his nobles, prepared to 
receive him right royally. During the festivities 
which followed, the mother of Hindal — ^who, it may 
be remarked, was not the mother of Humdytin — gave 
a grand entertainment, to which she invited all the 
ladies of the court. Amongst these Humdylin es- 
pecially noted a giii called Hdmidd, the daughter 
of a nobleman who had been preceptor to Hindal. 
So struck was he that he inquired on the spot 
whether the girl were betrothed. He was told in 
reply that, although she had been promised, no cere- 

D % 
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mony of botrothal had aH yot takun plaoo. ' In that 
oaMo/ Raid lluin<ly6n, 'I will marry hur.' Uindal 
protostod agaiiiHt tho Huddonly forinod roHoIution, and 
throatonud, if it wero porHiutcd in, to quit hia brothor*H 
Horvioo. A quarrol, whioh had almost ondod in a 
rupture, tlion onliuod between tlio brotheri. But 
tho ploadingH of liindaVH mother, who favoured the 
match, brought Uindal to acquieoconoo, and, tho next 
day, ilAudd&, who had just completed her fourteenth 
year, was married to IfumAyAn. A few days later, 
tho happy pair repaired to tlie camp before Bukkur. 

Tho tiuies, however, wore unfavourable to tho 
BchemoB of Ilum&y6n. All hiH planii miscarried, 
and, in tho spring of 1,542, ho an<l his young wife 
Imd to fleo for safety to the barren deserts of Marwar. 

m 

In August they reached Jaisahner, but, repulsed by 
its lUjd, they had to cross the great dosertj suffering 
terribly during tho journey from want of water. 
Struggling bravely, however, tliey reached, on August 
22nd, the fort of A market, on tho edge of tho desert, 
llio Itdud of the fort received them hospitably, and 
thero^ on Sunday October tho i.^th, 11Amid& Begam 
gave bii-th to Akbar. Hum&yAn had quitted Amar- 
k(5t four days previouslyi to invade the district of 
Jun. I lis woniM^ when the news was I)rought to 
him, deserve to be recorded. *As soon,' wrote one 
who attended him, ' as the Kmperor had fhnshed his 
thanksgivings to Qod, tho Amirs were introduced^ 
and offered their congratulations. He then called 
Jouher (tho historian^ author of the Tezkereh al 
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Vakiat) and asked what he had committed to his 
charge. Jouher answered: "Two hundred Shdh- 
rukhis " (Ehords^ni gold coins), a silver wiistlet and 
a musk-bag ; adding, that the two former had been 
returned to their owners. On this Humdyiin or- 
dered the musk-bag to be brcmght, and, having 
broken it on a china plate, he called his nobles, and 
divided it among them, as the royal present in honour 
of his son's birth.* ... * This event,' adds Jouher, 
' diffused its fragrance over the whole habitable 
world/ 

The birth of the son brought no immediate good 
fortune to the father. In July, 1543, Hum^ytin was 
compelled to quit Sind, and, accompanied by his 
wife and son and a small following, set out with the 
intention of reaching Kandahdr. He had arrived at 
Sh^, when he learnt that his brother, Askarl, with a 
considerable force, was close at hand, and that im- 
mediate flight was necessary. He and his wife were 
ready, but what were they to do with the child, then 
only a year old, quite unfit to make a rapid journey 
on horseback, in the boisterous weather tiien pre- 
vailing? Beckoning, not without reason, that the 
uncle would not make war against a baby, they 
decided to leave him, with the whole of their camp- 
equipage and baggage, and the ladies who attended 
him. They then set out, and riding hard, reached 
the Persian frontier in safety. Scarcely had they 
gone when Askarl Mirzd arrived. Veiling his dis- 
appointment at the escape of his brother with some 
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soft wohIh, ho troatwl tbo young princo with affootlon, 
liad him oonvoyod to Kandah&i*, of which plaoo Ito 
was Qovomor, and plaoud thoro under tho Htipronm 
charge of his own wifd tho ladioH who had buun hiH 
nurMCH Htill remaining in attendance. 

In thiu oareful ouHtody tlio young princo remained 
during Uto wltolo of the year 1544. But noon aftc^r 
the dawn of tho following year a change in \m 
condition occtirnul. II iH father, with the aid of 
troops 8up]>li(*d him by BhAh TaluniMp, invaded 
WcHtern Afgh&niHtAn, nmking ntraight acroBM the 
(lenert for KandahAr. Alanned at thin movement, 
and dreading IcHt IIumAyfm Hhould recover hiH 
ohildt K&mrAn Kent ])erein])t()ry orderM that tho boy 
Hhould be trannferred to KAbul. When the con- 
fidential officerH whom K&mr&n had inntructed on 
thiH subject reached Kandah&r, the mininterH of 
AMkarl Mirz& held a council to connider whether or 
not the demand Hhould l)e complied with. Homes 
believing the ntar of lIumAyt^n to be in the an- 
condant, advined that tlie boy Hhould })e nent, under 
honourable oHCort, to hin father. Othern maintained 
that Prince Ankarf had ac^tetl ho IreiicherouHly towardn 
luH eldent brother that no act of penitence would now 
avail, and that it wan l)etter to ccmtintie U) denervi^ 
the favour of K&mr&n. The argtimentn of the latter 
prevailed, and though the winter wan ununtmlly 
HeverOt the infant prince and hilt Hinier, Ifaklmld 
]Mnu Degam, were denpatched with their attendantn 
to KAbul. After Home advcnturen, which made the 
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escort apprehend an attempt at rescue, the party 
reached Edbul in safety, and there K&mrfin confided 
his nephew to the care of his great-aunt, Eh&nz&da 
Begam, the whilom favourite sister of the Emperor 
B&bar. This illustrious lady maintained in their 
duties the nurses and attendants who had watched 
over the early days of the young prince, and during 
the short time of her superintendence she bestowed 
upon him the tenderest care. Unhappily that super- 
intendence lasted only a few months. The capture of 
Eandah&r by Hum&yiin in the month of September 
following (1545) threw E&mrfin into a state of great 
perplexity. A suspicious and jealous man, and re- 
garding the possession of Akbar as a talisman he 
could use against Hum&yiin, he removed the boy 
from the care of his grand-aunt, and confided him 
to a trusted adherent, Euch Eilfin by name. But 
events marched very quickly in those days. Hum&- 
y^, having established a firm base at Eandahfir, set 
out with an army for Edbul, appeared before that 
city the first week in November, and compelled it to 
surrender to him on the 15th. E&mr&n had escaped 
to Qhaznf : but the happy father had the gratification 
of finding the son from whom he had been so long 
separated. The boy's mother, H&mid& Begam, did 
not arrive till the spring of the foUowing year, but, 
meanwhile, Euch Eildn was removed, and the prince's 
former governor^ known as Atk& Eh&n^, was restored 
to his post. 

real name was Shams-ud-dln Muhammad of Ghazni. He 
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For 11)0 m(»ru)nt nplfin^lour and profiporifcy nur- 
roundod thu lu^y. liut whon winter OAum, IIuiuAy6n, 
who tneanwltUu had rooovorod ItadakMhiln, roHolvod to 
paNM tlin colduNt nionfchM of the year at KiUl Zafar, In 
that provincu. Uut on hk way thlthor bo wan Muissod 
with au lIInoMH m dangorouH that \\\% lifo wan do- 
Mpairod of. IIo rooovurod indood aftor two nionthM* 
uttriot conftnotnotit to hl» bod, l)ut, in tho intorval, 
nta))y of bin noldoN, boliovin^f bin ond waM awMurodi 
ba<l ropairod to tho oourtfl of hm brotbom, and Kdni- 
riln,ai(liul ))y troopM fiupplind l)y Itm fatbor-in-law,ba<l 
rogainod KAbitl, and, with Kdbul, poMoniiion of tho 
porHon of Akbar. Ono of tho ilrnt act* of tho orm- 
(|iioror wa« to roinovo Atkil Kb An from tho por»on of tho 
prinoo,and to roplaoo him by ono of bin own MorvantH. 

But llun)&y6n bad no fioonor rogainod bin utrongtb 
tlian bo marobod to rooovor \\\% (capital. DDfoating, in 
Uio MuburbH, a doiaobtnont of tho bont troopn of KAni- 
x&x\^ bo oMtabliMbod bin boad-quArtom on tho Koh- 
Akabaln wbioh ooniniaitdn tho town, and oominoncod 
to oannonado it, Tho ilro aftor Nomo dayn bocame no 
Novoro and oaumtd mo uiuolt dainago that, to Mtop it, 
KAmriln Mont to bin brotltor to doclaro that unlo»» tho 
iiro Nhoubl ooaMo, bo would oxpo»o tlio young Akbar 
on tho wallM at tlio point whoro It waM bottoMt^ 

hii4 Hiiyo4 iho llfo of lIuituiyAii in 1540, at Uio baitto of XahauJ, 
fought AtfiiliiNi Hh*ir Hli41i. 

* AhulfMxl ntUtoN In tho AkImritAiiA WxtX Uio pHnmi Adtimlly wan 
ftxpoNud, unci llnldHr MtrxA, lliMlitiiiif, FuriNliU, fttid ciihttrN follow 
him \ biti DityAxld, who wmn iirttMoiit, ihouuh hu minuUtly dniMiHhaN 
otlMr iitrooitUM lit hl« m«molr«,doi»« not tnunilou UUn ; whlUt JouJtor, 
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Hum&ytin ordered the filing to cease. He continued 
the siege, however, and on the 38th of April (i547) 
entered the city a conqueror. Kdmrdn had escaped 
the previous night. 

K^,nir?tn had fled to Badakshdn. Thither Hum&- 
yiin followed him. But, in the winter that followed, 
some of his most powerful nobles revolted, and de- 
serted to KAnir?i.n. Humdytin, after some marches 
and countermarches, determined in the summer of 
1548 to make a decisive effort to settle his northern 
dominions. He marched, then, in June from Kdbul, 
taking with him Akbar and Akbar's mother. On 
reaching Gulbahan he sent back to K&bul Akbar and 
his mother, and marching on Talikdn, forced E^mrd.n 
to surrender. Having settled his northern territories 
the £mperor, as he was still styled, returned to KdbuL 

He quitted it again, in the late spring of 1549, to 
attempt Balkh, in the western Eunduz territory. 
The Uzbeks, however, repulsed him, and he returned 
to Eldbul for the winter of 1550. Then ensued a very 
curious scene. Kdmrdn, whose failure to join Hum&- 
ydn in the expedition against Balkh had been the 
main cause of his retreat, and who had subsequently 
gone into open rebellion, had, after Hum&yiin's 
defeat, made a disastrous campaign on the Oxus, and 
had sent his submission to Hum&ytin. That prince, 
consigning the government of Kdbul to Akbar, then 

in his private memoirB of HomAyuii, a translation of which by 
Major Charles Stewart appeared in 1833, states the story aa I have 
gLven it in the text. 
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oig}it yoars old, with Muhammad Kdsim Khdn BirUs 
as his tutor, marohod from tho capital to gain poBses- 
sion of tho person of his brotlior. So caroloss, how- 
evor, wero his movomonts that Kdmr&n, who had 
planned the manoeuvre, surprised him at the upper 
end of the defile of Kipohak, and forced him to take 
refuge in flight. During the flight HumAyfin was 
badly wounded, but nevertheless managed to reach 
the top of the Sirtan Pass in safety. There he was 
in comparative security. Mpanwhile Kdmr&n had 
marched upon and captured K&bul, and, for the third 
time, Akbar found himself a prisoner in the hands of 
his uncle. Humdytin did not submit tamely to this 
loss. Kallying his adherents, ho recroNsed the moun- 
tains, and marched on the city. Arriving at Shutar- 
gardan he saw tho army of Kdmrdn drawn up to 
oppose him. After some days of fhiitless negotiation 
for a compromise Ilumdytin ordered the attack. It 
resulted in a complete victory and the flight of Kdm- 
rdn. For a moment Ilumdytin feared lest Kdmrdn 
should have carried his son with him in his flight. 
But, before he could enter tiio city, he was intensely 
relieved by the arrival in camp of Akbar, accompanied 
by Hdsdn Akhtd, to whose care he liad been en- 
trusted. The next day he entered the city. 

This time the conquest was decisive and lasting. 
In the distribution of awards which followed Humd- 
jriin did not omit his son. Ho bestowed upon Akbar 
as a jaghfr the district of Chirkh, and nominated 
IBUgi Muhammad Khdn of Sfstdn as his minister. 
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with the care of his education. During the year that 
followed the causes of the troubles of Humdyiin 
disappeared one by one. E&mrfin indeed once more 
appeared in arms, but only to be hunted down so 
vigorously that he was forced to surrender (August, 
I553)' He was exiled to Mekka, where he died four 
years later. Hindal Mirz&, another brother, had been 
slain some eighteen months before, during the pursuit 
of El&mr&n. Askari Mirzd, the other brother, in 
whose nature treachery seemed ingrained, had been 
exiled to Mekka in 1551 ^, and though he still sur- 
vived he was harmless. Believed thus of his brothers, 
Humdyiin contemplated the conquest of Kashmir, 
but his nobles and their followers were so averse to 
the expedition that he was forced, unwillingly, to 
renounce it. He consoled himself by crossing the 
Indus. Whilst encamped in the districts between 
that river and the Jehlam he ordered the repair, 
tantamount to a reconstruction on an enlarged plan, 
of the fort at Pesh&war. He was contemplating even 
then the invasion of India, and he was particularly 
anxious that he should possess a point dJappwi 
beyond the passes on which his army could concen- 
trate. He pushed the works so vigorously that the 
fort was ready by the end of the year (1554). He 
then returned to Kdbul. During the winter and 
early spring that followed, there came to a head in 
Hindust&n the crisis which gave him the opportunity 
of carrying his plans into effect. 

^ He died there in 1558. 



CHAPTER VII 

irUMAviiN INVADR8 InDIA. IIIH DrATU 

StiRii KiiXk Sun, who had dofoatod ITumAyAn at 
Kanatij in 1540, had UHod hia victory to |)ohhohb liim- 
Holf of tho iorritorioH which BAhar ha<l conquorod, and 
to add Boinowhat to thotn. Ilo waH an aMo nmn, hut 
noithor did ho, more tlian tho prince whom ho HUp* 
planted, poMHeHS tho geniim of oonnoliihition and union. 
Ho governed on the nyHtem of dt*tarhod oatnpH, each 
province and diHtrict being Heparately adniiniHtered. 
lie died in i,<)45 from injurieH rectdved at tho niege 
of KAlinJarj'uHt aH that Htrong fort ouiTendered to hiH 
arnm. 

HiH Berond son, Salim HIiAh Hur, known aim) nn 
Sult/ln iMl/lm, micceeded hitn, and reigned for hetwecm 
seven and eight yearn. He munt have heen dindy 
connciouH of tlie weaknoHB of the nyHtem lie had 
inheritf^d, for tlio greater part of his reign wan spent 
in cotnliatitig tlie intrigium of tho nobh)nien who liehl 
the Hoveral provinceH under liim. On hin death, 
loavitig a chihl of tendor yearn to Hueeee<l him, the 
nohloH took tho upper hand. Tlio immediate roHult 
watt the nnirder of the young prince, after a nominal 
rule of three dayn, and the tieizuro of the throne })y 
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his maternal uncle, who proclauned himself as Sult&n 
under the title of Muhammad Sh&h Add. He was 
ignorant, cruel, unprincipled, and a sensualist of a 
very pronounced type. He had, however, the good 
fortune to attach to his throne a Hindu, named Hemu, 
who, originally a shopkeeper of Rewiri, a town of 
Mew&t, showed talents so considerable, that he was 
eventually allowed to concentrate in his own hands 
all the power of the State. The abilities of Hemu did 
not, however, prevent the break-up of the territories 
which Sher Sh&h had bequeathed to his son. Ibr^m 
Kh^ revolted at Bidnd, and occupying Agra and 
Delhi, proclaimed himself Sultin. Ahmad Kh&n^ 
Governor of the country north-west of the Sutlej, 
seized the Punjab, and proclaimed himself king under 
the title of Sikandar Sh&h. Shujd Eii^ seized the 
kingdom of Mdlwd, whilst two i:ival claimants dis- 
puted the eastern provinces. In the contests which 
followed Sikandar Sh&h for the moment obtained the 
upper hand. He defeated Ibrdhim Khfin at Farah, 
twenty miles from Agra, then marched on and oc- 
cupied Delhi He was preparing to head an expedition 
to recover Jaunpur and Behar^ when he heard of danger 
threatening him from EdbuL 

The events that followed were important only in 
their results. Hum&yi^ marched from Edbul for 
the Indus in November, 1554, at the head of a small 
army, which, however, gathered strength as he ad- 
vanceA Akbar accompanied Mm. Crossing the 
Indus the 2nd of January, 1555, Humdy6n made for 
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Rdwal Findl, thon puHhod on for KAl/lnaur, on tlio 
iVirthor Hide of tho lUvf . Thoro ho divided his forcoH, 
sending his boat general, Bairdm Kh&U| into JAlandhar, 
whilst he marched on Lahore, and deBi)atohed thence 
his special favourite, Abdul M&'all, to occupy DlpAl- 
pur, then an important centre, commanding tho country 
between the capital and MiiltAn. 

Events developed themselves very rapidly. Diiir/lm 
KhAn defeated the generals of Sikandar KhAh at 
MachhfwAra on the Sutlej, and then marched on the 
town of Sirhind. Sikamlar, hoping to crush him 
there, hurried to that place with a vastly superior 
force. BairAm intrenched himself, and wrote to 
HumAytin for aid. HumAy6n <l(^Hpatched tho young 
Akbar, and followed a few days later. lioforo they 
could come, Sikandar had arrived but had hesitated 
to attack. Tlio hesitation lost him. As soon as 
Hum&y6n arrived, he pn^Jpitated a general engage- 
ment. Tlie victory was decisive. Kikatular HhAh 
fled to the Siw&liks,andIlumAy<in, with his victorious 
army, marched on Delhi. Occupying it the 23rd of 
July, ho desi)atched one division of it to overrun 
Rohilkhand, anothur to occupy Agra. Ho had pre- 
viously sent Al)dul M&'all to sncure the Punjab. 

But his troul)les were not yet over. Ilemu, the 
general and chief minister of Muhaunnad Sh&h Adel, 
had defeated the pretender to the throne of Bengal, 
who had invaded the North-west Provinces, near K&lpi 
on the Jumna, and that capable leader was preparing 
to march on Delhi. Bikandar Sh&h, too, who had 
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been defeated at Sirhind, was beginning to show signs 
of life in the Punjab. In the face of these difficulties 
Hum&yi^ decided to remain at Delhi himself, whilst 
he despatched Akbar with Bair&m Khfin as his 
' At&lik/ or adviser, to settle matters in the Punjab. 

We must first follow Akbar. That prince reached 
Sirhind early in January, 1556. Joined there by many 
of the nobles whom Abdul M&'alf, the favourite of his 
father, had disgusted by his haughtiness, he crossed 
the Sutlej at Phillaur, marched on Sult&npur in the 
Kfingra district, and thence, in pursuit of Sikandar 
Shih, to Haridna. The morning of his arrival there, 
information reached him of a serious accident which 
had happened to Humdytin. He at onoe suspended the 
forward movement, and marched on K&ldnaur, there 
to await further intelligence. As he approached that 
place, a despatch was placed in his hands, drafted by 
order of Humdyiin, giving hopes of speedy recovery. 
But, a little later, another courier arrived, bearing 
the news of the £mperor's death. Akbar was at once 
proclaimed. 

The situation was a trying one for a boy who 
had lived but thirteen years and four months. He 
occupied, indeed, the Punjab. His servants held Sir- 
hind, Delhi, and possibly Agra. But he was aware 
that Hemu, flushed with two victories, for he had 
obtained a second over another pretender, was march- 
ing towards the last-named city with an army of fifty 
thousand men and five hundred elephants, with the 
avowed intention of restoring the rule of Muhammad 
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Bli&h Adol. To add to hiii difnoultios ho hoard a fow 
days lator that tho vicoroy placod by hii fathor at 
KAbul had rovoltod. 

Iltitn(ty6n had mot his doath by a fall from tho top 
of tho staircaso loading to tho toiTaood roof of hiH 
library in Uio palaco of Dolhi. Uo lingorod four days, 
tho groator part of tho timo in a stato of insonsibilityt 
and oxpirod tho ovoning of tho 34th of January, in ilio 
foiiy-olghth year of his ago. Tardi Dog KhAn, tlio 
most ominont of all tho noblos at tho capital, and 
actually Govomor of tho oity, assumed on tho spot tho 
gonoral dirootion of affairs. His ilrst oaro was to oon- 
ooal tho Inoidont from tho public until ho could arrange 
to mako tho succession secure for tlie young Akbar, to 
whom ho sent expresses conveying details. By an 
ingenious stratagem he managed to conceal tlio death 
of the Kmperor for seventeen days. Then, on tho 10th 
of February, he repaire<l with the noUes to tho great 
Mos(]ue, and caused the prayer for the Kmperor to be 
recited in tlie name of Akl^ar. His next act was to 
despatch tho insignia of tho empire with the Crown 
jewels, accompanied by the officers of the household, 
tho Iin[)erial Guards, and a possilile rival to tlie throne 
in the person of a son ofilumAyCnrslirother, K&inr/ln, 
to the head-quarters of the new Kmperor in tho rui\)a1). 
Ho tlxui ])roceeded to take measures to secure the 
eaintal against the threatened attack of Hemu. 



CHAPTER Vm 
Akbib's Fioht fob his Fatheb's Thbone 

The news of his father's death, I have said, reached 
Akbar as he was entering the town of E&ldnaur at the 
head of his army. At the moment he had not heard 
of the revolt at K&bul, nor had his advis^, Bairdm 
Ehfin, dwelt in his mind on the probability of a move- 
ment by Hemu against Delhi. In the first few days, 
then, it seemed as though there were but one enemy 
in the field, and that enemy the Sikandar Sh&h, to' 
suppress whom his father had sent him to the Punjab. 
That prince was still in arms, slowly retreating in the 
direction of Elashmir. It appeared, then, to the young 
Emperor and his adviser that their first business should 
be to secure the Punjab ; that to efiect that object they 
must follow up Sikandar Shdh. The army accord- 
ingly broke up from E&14naur, pushed after Sikandar, 
and drove him to take refuge in the fort of M4nk6t, in 
the lower ranges of the Siw&liks. As M^k6t was 
very strong, and tidings of untoward events alike in 
Hindustfin and Edbul reached them, the leaders con- 

E 
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tontod thomnolvoH with leaving n foroo to blookado 
that fortroMA, and roturnod to J&landhar. 

It waM timo indeed. Not only bad KAbul revolted, 
but Ueinu, \\\s^ army inoreaHing with every Mtepi bad 
taken Agra without vtriking a blow, a)ul wa« purnuing 
the retreating garriiton towardti Delltl. A day later 
oaine the information that he had defeated the Mughal 
army oIoho to Delhi, and had oeoupiod that capital. 
Tardi Deg, with the remnantu of the defeated force, 
had fled toward* Hirhind. 

In the nmltitu<le of oounMellom there in not alwayH 
wiMdom. When Akbar heard of the nuoeewi of Hemu, 
bo aiiHemblod bin warrior-nobloM and aiiked their advice. 
With one exception they all urged him to fall back on 
KAbul. That be could recover bi« mountain-capital 
they felt certain, and there be could remain until 
eventH should be propitiouM for a froMh invaHion of 
India. Againut thin recommendation Vair&m Khdn 
rallied bin powerful voice. He urged a prompt march 
acroMH the Butlej, a juitction with Tardl lieg in Birhind, 
and an immediate attempt thence agaiuut Ileum. 
Delhi, be iaid, twice gained and twice loHt, muHt at 
all baxardH be won back. Delhi wan the deciHive 
pointj not K&bul. Miinter of the former, one could 
eanily recover tlie latter. The inHtinctn of Akbar 
coincided with the advice of hiM At&lik, and an im- 
mediate march acroNH the Uutlej wan directed. 

Akbar and Uairdm Haw in fact that their choice lay 
between empire in JlinduMt&n and a Humll kingdom 
in KAbul. For they knew from their adherentH in 
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India that Hemu was preparing to supplement the 
occupation of Delhi by the conquest of the Punjab. 
To be beforehand with him, to transfer the initiative 
to themselves, always a great matter with Asiatics, 
was almost a necessity to secure success. Akbar 
marched then from J&landhar in October, and cross- 
ing the Sutlej, gained the town of Sirhind. There he 
was joined by Tardi Beg and the nobles who had been 
defeated by Hemu under the walls of Delhi, The 
circumstances which followed their arrival sowed 
in the heart of Akbar the first seeds of revolt 
against the licence of power assumed by his Atalik. 
Tardi Beg was a Turki nobleman, who, in the contest 
between Humdyiin and his brothers, had more than 
once shifted his allegiance, but he had finally enrolled 
himself as a partisan of the father of Akbar. When 
Humdyiin died, it was Tardi Beg who by his tact 
and loyalty succeeded in arranging for the bloodless 
succession of Akbar, though a son of Kdmr^ was in 
Delhi at the time. After his defeat by Hemu, he bad, 
it is true, in the opinion of some of the other nobles, 
too hastily evacuated Delhi ; but an error in tactics is 
not a crime, and he had at least brought a powerful 
reinforcement to Akbar in Sirhind. But there had 
ever been jealousy between Bair&m Khan and Tardi 
Beg, This jealousy was increased in the heart of 
Bairdm by religious differences, for Bairfim belonged 
to the Shi'dh division of the Muhammadan creed, and 
Tardi Beg was a Sunni. On the arrival of the latter 
at Sirhind, then, Bairdm summoned him to his tent 

E 2 
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and had him aNnaHHinatod ^ Akbar was groatly dlH" 
ploaHod at this act of violonoo, and BalrAm did not 
Muooood in JuBtiiying himiiolf. It may bo inforrnd 
.that ho oxou»od Iiimnclf on tho ground that suoh an 
aot wai4 noooHNary, in tho intonmts of disoiplino, to 
Hoouro tho propor MiilK)rdinati()n of tho nol)lofl. 

Moanwhilo Ifomu rotnainod at Dnihi, amuning him- 
Bolf with tho now titlo of n^A which ho had asHumod, 
and ongagod in oollooting troops. Whon, howovor, ho 
hoard that Ak1)ar Iiad roao.hod Sirhind, ho dospatohod 
his artiUory to PAnfpat, ilfty-thnto niilos to tho north 
of Dolhi, intcaiding to folh)w hinmolf with tho infantry 
and oavalry. But, on liis sido, Akbar watt moving 
from Sirhind towanls tho Namo phioo. Moro than 
that, ho had takon tlio precaution to dospatoh in 
advance a foroo of ton thousand horsomon, under 
tho command of A If Kull Kh/ln-f-Hhai})/lnf, tho 
general who had fouglit with Tardi Bog againHt 
1 1 emu at Delhi, and who had C(mdemne<l his too 
hasty retirement ". All Kull rode as far as PAnfpat, 
and noting there tlio guns of IIemu*s anny, unsup- 
ported, he dashed upon thnm and captured them all. 

' Vide DdWMon'M Hir Itntiry KIIIoI'm JlMory (iflntUn an Md tty itn mm 
SUntorianii, vol. v, |>ii((o 051 Atid nolo. 'Hio otily hlMiorlnn y^Un 
uiAUm ihni Aklmr giive 11 * kind of pfirmliwion' to IIiIm nirooiouM dood 
!■ lifulAunf. Ito In prnniloiilly oontrndloiml hy Abtilfiixl And Knr- 
i»hU. In nioohmnnn'N ndmimble inliilon of tho Ain'i'AMtari, p. 315, 
tho Niory i» ro|miiio4t am told hy BAdAtinf, hut ihn IrAnMlnior AddM 
tho woihIm : * Aktmr wah dlMplAANod. nAirArn'M hAMiy Aot wan ono of 
tho ohiof 0A11MIW of tho dl»tru»t with whloh Uio OhAgAtAi noblov 
lookod upon him.' 

' nioohtnAnn'N Ain-i-Akhnrit p. 319. 
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For this brilliant feat of arms he was created a Kh4n 
Zamdn, by which he is henceforth known in history. 
This misfortune greatly depressed Hemu, for, it is re- 
corded, the guns had been obtained from Turkey, and 
were regarded with great reverence. However, with- 
out further delay, he pressed on to P&nipat. 

Akbar and Bairdm were marching on to the plains 
of Pdnlpat on the morning of the 5th of November, 
^^h^y when they sighted the army of Hemu moving 
towards them. The thought must, I should think, 
have been present in the mind of the young prince 
that just thirty years befoi'e his grandfather, Bdbar, 
had, on the same plain, struck down the house of Lodi, 
and won the empire of Hindustan. He was confronted 
now by the army of the usurper, connected by mar- 
riage with that House of Sur which had expelled his 
own father. The- battle, he knew, would be the 
decisive battle of the century. But, prescient as he 
was, he could not foresee that it would prove the 
starting-point for the establishment in India of a 
dynasty which would last for more than two hundred 
years, and would then require another invasion from 
the north, and another battle of P&nlpat to strike it 
down ; the advent of another race of foreigners from 
an island in the Atlantic to efface it. 

Hemu had divided his army into three divisions. 
In front marched the five hundred elephants, each be- 
stridden by an oflScer of rank, and led by Hemu, on 
his own favourite animal, in person. He dashed first 
against the advancing left wing of the Mughals and 
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throw it into disorder, but an his lioutonants failed 
to HU])i>()rt tho attack with infantry, ho drew off, and 
threw liiniHelf on tho centro, domniandod by Bair&m 
in person. That astute general had directed his 
archers, in anticipation of such an attack, to diroct 
their arrows at the faces of the riders. One of these 
arrows ])ierced tho eye of Ifeinu, who A^U back in his 
howdah, for Uio moment insensible. The fall of tluiir 
leader spread consternation among the followers. The 
attack slackened, then ceased. The soldiers of Bair&m 
soon con verttul tho cessation into a rout. Tho elephant 
on which Ilemu rode, without a driver— for the driver 
lia<l boon killed ^ — made off instinctively towards tho 
jungle. A no)>leman, a follower and distant relative 
of Bair&m, Bh&h Kuli MahrAm-i-Iiah&rlu, followed 
tho elephant, not knowing who it was who rodo it. 
(/Oming up with it and catching hold of the rope on 
its neck, he discpverod that it was the wounded Ilemu 
who had become his captive". Ho led him to BairAm. 
BairAm took 1dm to the youthful piince.who through- 
out the <lay had shown courage and conduct, but who 
liad left tho ordering of the ))attle to his At&lik. The 
scene that followed is thus told by contemporary writers. 
HairAm said to his master, as he presented to him the 
wounded general : * This is your ilrst war : prove your 
sword on this infidol,for it will bo a meritorious deod/ 

* 11tlR U ihft sttnoriilly rcMiolviul Rtory, ihouf^h Abulftixl iUiot 
tlmt tlin drlvor, it) imvit IiIn own lifo, buirttyttd hlN iniuiUr. BUioi, 
vol. V. p. y53, itot«i. 

* CJotnpiiro KUloi, vol. T. p. 053, mid nioohmiinn't Ai't^-AkUnri, 

p. 359. 
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Akbar replied : ' He is now no better than a dead man ; 
how can I strike him 1 K he had sense and strength 
I would try my sword (that is I would fight him)/ 
On Akbar's refusal, Bair&m himself cut down the 
prisoner. 

Bair&m sent his cavalry to pursue the enemy to 
Delhi, giving them no respite, and the next day, 
marching the fifty-three miles without a halt, the 
Mughal army entered the city. Thenceforward Akbar 
was without a formidable rival in India. He occu- 
pied the position his grandfather had occupied thirty 
years before. It remained to be seen whether the boy 
would use the opportunity which his father and 
grandfather had alike failed to grasp. To show the 
exact nature of the task awaiting him, I propose 
to devote the next chapter to a brief survey of the 
condition of India at the time of his accession, and in 
that following to inquire how the boy of fourteen was 
likely to benefit by the tutelage of Bair&m E^&n. 



OUAFrKH IX 

QftUmHh C^ONDITION or lUDlK Iff THH MlDDI^H OV 

TIIK BfXTUKNTIi (J^^NTUUV 

- Tllii! einpiro oonquorod Houth of tbo SufcloJ by Urn 
Af|{hAu pruduGOAMorH of tho Mui^lml bad no olttlm to bo 
ru|{iii'd<id OM ibu oinpiro of lliuduMtAu. It won raUmr 
ibii uinpiru of Diilbl, timt in, of tbo provinoen oallod up 
to tbo yuar iK^^; tbo Nortb-woMtom TrovinooN, in* 
oludhig tbat jmrt of tbo liongal I'roHidonoy wbiob 
wo know aM Wo»toru Ilobar, and moiuo diHtriotM in tbo 
(Junlml ProvluooM and llAjp&t&na. It inoludod, liko* 
wUo, tlio INir^ab. For a inomont, Indood, tbo prinooB 
of tbo IlouHo of Tugblak oould olaim nuproinaoy ovor 
I'ongal and alinoMt tlio wbolo of Huutboru India, but 
tho ibut invaHion ft'orn tbo nortb (;avo tbo opportunity 
wbiob tbo Hindu prinooM of tlio nuutb Hoiasod tu Hbako off 
tbo unoonijoiilal yoko, and it bad not boon ro-iuipoHud. 
Tlio iniporlant kingdom uf Oriiwa, oxtondinff i^'om tbo 
nioutb of tbo GangoN to tbat of tbo QodAvai*{, bad 
alwayM nmintainod it« Indo'pondonou. WoBtorn India, 
too, Imd fur Bonio tlmo ooaHod to aoknowlodgo tbo 
Hway of tbo foroign invador, and Hm Huvural wlatoM bad 
boGonio klngduum. 
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Thus, at the accession of Akbar, the westernmost 
portion of India, the kingdom of Gujardt, ruled over 
by a Muhammadan prince of Afghan blood, was 
independent. It had been overrun, indeed, by Hu- 
mdytin, but on his flight from India it had re-asserted 
itself, and had not since been molested. Indeed it 
had carried on a not unsuccessful war with its 
nearest neighbour, Mdlw&. That state^ embracing 
the greater part of what we know as Central India, 
was thus independent at the accession of Akbar. So 
likewise was Elhfindesh: so also were the states of 
B^jp^tdna. These latter deserve a more detailed 
notice. 

The exploits of the great Sanga B&n& have been 
incidentally referred to in the first chapter. The 
defeat of thaltprince by B&bar had greatly aflected the 
power of Mewdr, and when Sher Shdh drove Humdy tin 
from India its chiefs had been compelled eventually 
to acknowledge the overlordship of the conqueror. 
But, during the disturbances which followed the death 
of Sher Shdh, they had recovered their independence, 
and at the accession of Akbar they still held their 
high place among the states of Bijptitdna. Of the 
other states it may briefly be stated that the rulers of 
Jaipur had paid homage to the Mughal in the time of 
B&bar. The then lUj^, Bah&rm&^ had assisted that 
prince with his forces, and had received from Hu- 
m&yiin, prior to his defeat by Sher Sh&h, a high 
imperial titie as ruler of Ambar. The son of Bah&rm&, 
Bhagw&n D&s, occupied the throne when Akbar won 
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Pinfpat. Jodlipur, in Uioho dayN, cxusupiod a far 
hiifhor poHiiion than did Jaipur. Its lll^A, Maldoo 
Hingk, had ({ivon to the groat Slier Shih moro troublu 
in tho flnld than had any of bis opponents. Ue had, 
liowevor, rofuMod an asylum to IIumAyiin when 
HumAyAn was a fugitive. Ho was alive, Independent, 
and tho most powerful of all the princes of Ill^piitAna 
when Akbar ascended tho throne of Delhi. Jaisalmer, 
RikAuer, and tho states on the liorders of the desert 
were also independent. Ho likewise were the minor 
states of ll^p6tAna; so also was Bind; so also 
MtUtAn. MewAt and Bagholkhand owned no foreign 
master; but tiwalior, Orchha, Chanderf, Narw^r, 
and Panpao suflured from their vicinity to Agra, and 
were more or less tributary, according to the leisure 
accruing to the conqueror to assert his iMIthority. 

But even in the jirovinces which owned tho rule of 
the Muhainituidan ooiuiueror there was no coliesion. 
The king, sultan, or emperor, as he was variously 
oalled, was simply tl&e lord of the nobles to whom the 
several provinces had been assigned. In his own 
court he ruled absolutely. He commanded the army 
in the field. But with tho internal administration of 
the provinces he did not interfere. Each of these pro- 
vinces was really, though not noudnally, independent 
under its own viceroy. 

According to all (*.oncurrent testimony the condition 
of tho Hindu population, who constituted seven-eighths 
of the entire population of the provinces subject to 
Muhammadan rule, was one of contentment. They 
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were allowed the free exercise of their religion, though 
they were liable to thejisyia, or capitation tax, imposed 
by Muhammadans on subject races of other faiths. But 
in all the departments of the Government the Hindu 
element was very strong. In most provinces the 
higher classes of this faith maintained a hereditary 
jurisdiction subordinate to the governor ; and in time 
of war they supplied their quota of troops for service 
in the field. 

Each province had thus a local army, ready to be 
placed at the disposal of the governor whenever he 
should deem it necessary. But, besides, and uncon- 
nected with this local army, he had almost always in 
the province a certain number of imperial troops, that 
is, of troops paid by the Sult&n, and the command of 
which was vested in an officer nominated by the 
Sultdn. This officer was, to a great extent, inde- 
pendent of the local governor, being directly responsible 
to the sovereign. 

Theoretically, the administration of justice was 
perfect, for it was dispensed according to the Muham- 
madan principle that the state was dependent on the 
law. That law was administered by the K&zfs or 
judges in conformity with a code which was the 
i*esult of accumulated decisions based (m the Kuran, 
but modified by the customs of the country. The 
K&zi decided all matters of a civil character ; all 
questions, in fact, which did not afiTect the safety of 
the state. But ci*iminal cases were reserved to the 
jurisdiction of a body of men whose mode of procedure 
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waA praotioally undoflnml, and who, norninatod and 
supported by iho (Jrown, HoinutiinoH tronckod on thu 
authority of iho KAssl. Tho general contontniont of 
tho pooplo would ciuom, however, to autliorUc tho con- 
oluHion that, on tho wholo, tho aduduiHtration of 
juHtico wan pcrfonnod in a HatiMfaotory uiannor. Time 
had woldud togothor tho mtoroHts of th(} fauiiliuH of 
tho oarlior Muhanimadan immigrant and thoHO of tho 
Ilhidu inhabitant, and thoy both looked alike to tho 
law to afford them uuoh protection as was ))OHsible. 
In spite of the many wars, the general condition of 
the country was undoubtedly, if the native records 
may be trusted, very ilourishing. 

It is important to note, in considering tho adinini- 
stration upon which we are now entering, that neither 
lUbar nor IIumAy6n had changed, to any material 
extent, tho system of their Afgh&n predecessors in 
India, l^&bai*, indeed, had becai accustomed to a 
system oven more autocratic. Whether in FergliAnA, 
in Samarkand, or in K&bul, he had not only been 
tho supreme lord in tho capital, but also tho feudal 
lord of the governors of provinces appointed by 
himself. Those governors, those chiefs of districts or 
of jaghirs, did indeed oxercise an authority almost 
absolute within their respective domains, liut they 
were always removable at the pleasure of the sovereign, 
and it became an olgect with tliem to administer on 
a plan wliich would socuro substantial justice, or to 
maintain at the court agents who sliould watch over 
their interests with the ruling prince. 
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Similaxly the army was composed of the personal 
retainers of the sovereign, swollen by the personal 
retainers of his chiefs and vassals and by the native 
tribes of the provinces occupied. 

With B&bar, too, as with his son, the form of 
government had been a pure despotism. Free in- 
stitutions were unknown. The laws passed by one 
sovereign might be annulled by his successor. The 
personal element, in fact, predominated everywhere. 
The only possible check on the will of the sovereign 
lay in successful rebellion. But if the sovereign were 
capable, successful rebellion was almost an impossi- 
bility. If he were just as well as capable, he dis- 
cerned that the enforcement of justice constituted his 
surest safeguard against any rebellion. 

B&bar, then, had found in the provinces of India 
which he had conquered a system prevailing not at 
all dissimilar in principle to that to which he had 
been accustomed in the more northern regions. Had 
he been disposed to change it, he had not the time. 
Nor had his successor either the time or the inclina- 
tion. The system he had pondered over just prior to 
his death shows no radical advance in principle on that 
which had existed in Hindustan. He would have 
parcelled out the empire into six great divisions, of 
which Delhi, Agra, Eanauj, Jaunpur, M&ndu^ and 
Lahore should be the centres or capitals. Each of 
these would have been likewise great military com- 
mands, under a trusted general, whose army-corps 
should be so strong as to render him independent of 
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outHido aid : whilst tho Eroporor should give unity to 
tho wholo by visiting oaoh dLvision in turn with an 
army of twolve thousand horse, inspecting tho local 
forces and examining the general condition of tho 
province. The project was full of defects. It would 
liavo been a bad mode of administration even had the 
sovereign been always more capable than his generals. 
It could not have lasted a year had he been less so. 

The sudden death of Iluin&y6n came to interfere 
with, to j>revent the execution of, this plan. Then 
followed tho military events oulininaiing in the 
triumph of P&nipat. That battle placed the young 
Akbar in a position his grandfatlier lUbar had 
occupied exactly thirty years before. Then, it had 
given B&bar the opportunity, of which ho availed him- 
self, to conquer North-western India, Debar, and part 
of Central India. A similar opportunity was given by 
the second battle of P&nipat to Akbar. On that field 
he had conquered the only enemy capable of coping 
with him seriously. Ah far as conquest then whh 
concerned, his task was easy. Dut to Triako that 
conquest enduring, to consolidate the difrerent pro- 
vinces and the diverse nationalities, to devise and 
introduce a system so centralising as to make the in- 
fluence of tho Kmperor i)ermeate through every town 
and every province, and yet not sufliciently central- 
ising to kill local traditions, local customs, local habits 
of thought,— that was a task his grandfather had 
never attempted; which, to his father, would have 
seemed au impossibility, even if it had occurred or 
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had been presented to him. Tet, in their schemes, 
the absence of such a programme had left the empire 
conquered on the morrow of the F&nipat of 1526, an ' 
empire without root in the soil, dependent absolutely 
on continued military success ; liable to be overthrown 
by the first strong gust; not one whit more stable 
than the empires of the Ghaznivides, the Ghors, the 
Khiljis, the Tughlaks, the Saiyids, the Lodis, which 
had preceded it. That it was not more stable was 
proved by the ease with which the empire founded by 
B&bar succumbed, in the succeeding reign, to the 
attacks of Sher Sh&h. It may be admitted that if 
Bdbar had been immortal he might possibly have 
beaten back Sher Sh&h. But that admission serves 
to prove my argument. Bdbar was a very able 
general. So likewise was Sher Elh^. Humilyiin 
was flighty, versatile, and unpractical ; as a general 
of but small account. It is possible that the Sher 
ELh&n who triumphed over Hum&yiin might have 
been beaten by B&bar. But that only proves that 
the system introduced by B&bar was the system to 
which he had been accustomed all his life — ^the system 
which had alternately lost and won for him Ferghan^ 
and Samarkand ; which had given him K&bul, and, 
a few years later, India ; the system of the rule of the 
strongest. Nowhere, neither in Ferghdnd, nor in 
Samarkand, nor in K&bul, nor in the Punjab, nor in 
India, had it shot down any roots. It was in fact 
impossible it could do so, for it possessed no gerr 
minating powen 
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And now, at tlio cIomo of i.^j^A, the empire won and 
loAt and won again wan in the handN of a boy, reared 
in the school of advemity and trial, one month over 
fourteen yt^ars^ I'Anlpat had given him India. 
Young an he wan, ho ha<l seen much of affain. He 
had been oomitantly ooni!iulte<l by his father : he had 
undergone a practical military education under BairAm, 
the first commandi^r of tlie day : he had governed the 
Punjab for over six months. But it was as an ad- 
ministrator as well as a conqueror that ho was now 
about to Ik) tried. In tliat respect neither the ex- 
ample of his father, nor the procepts of BairAm, could 
influence him for good. Ho far as can be known, he 
had already displayed the germs of a judgment 
prompt to yieot difficulties, a disposition inclined 
to mercy. Ifo ha<l refused to slay Ilemu. But other 
qualities were required for tlio task now opening before 
him. iiCt us examine by the light of subHmpient 
transactions what were his qualiflcations for the task. 

* AkYmr wm born Dia 15U1 Oniolniri 1540. Tha KUKind b«iil« of 
PAnlpAi WM foiight ihn 5U1 NoYAmtwr, 1556. 



CHAPTER X. 
The Tutelage under BaibAm KhIn 

First, as to his outward appearance. 'Akbar,' 
wrote his son, the Emperor Jah&ngir \ * was of mid- 
dling stature, but with a tendency to be tall ; he had a 
wheat-colour complexion, rather inclining to be dark 
than fair, black eyes and eyebrows, stout body, open 
forehead and chest, long arms and hands. There was 
a fleshy wart, about the size of a small pea^ on the 
left side of his nose, which appeared exceedingly 
beautiful, and which was considered very auspicious 
by physiognomists, who said that it was a sign of 
immense riches and increasing prosperity. He had a 
very loud voice, and a very elegant and pleasant way 
of speech. His manners and habits were quite dif- 
ferent from those of other persons, and his visage was 
full of godly dignity.' Other accounts confirm, in its 
essentials, this description. Elphinstone writes of him 
as 'a strongly built and handsome man, with an agree- 
able expression of countenance, and very captivating 
manners,' and as having been endowed with great 
personal strength. He was capable of enduring great 
fatigue ; was fond of riding, of walking, of shooting, of 

* Sir Henry EUiot's History of India, as told by its oum Historians, vol. 
vi. p. 290. 

F 
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bunting, and of all oxorciMus roquiring Mtrongth and 
nkill. UIh ooumgu waM that oalm, oool oourago 
which is novur tlirown off itH balance, but rathor 
whinoH witli itH gruaU^nt luMtro under difficulty and 
danger. Though ruady to carry on war, oBpeoially 
for olguotH which he ddoniud cHHeniial to the welfare 
of the empire or for tlio common weal, he did not 
rejoice in it. Indeed, he infinitely preferred ajiplying 
hinmelf to the development of thoHO arlminmtrativo 
meanureM which he regarded an the true foundation ^f 
bin authority. War, then, to him waH nothing more 
than a neccNHary evil. We Hhall find throughotit bin 
career that he did not wage a ningle war which bo \ 
did not oonHi<ler to be neceHHary to the completion 
and nafety of hiti civil nyHtem. He had an affectionate 
dispoiiition, waM true to biti friendn, very capable of 
inNpiring affection in otlieris, diHliked bloodHhed, waci 
always anxiouH to temper juHtice with mei'cy, pre- 
ferred forgivencMH to revenge, though, if the neceNMiticM 
of the cane rec^uired it, he could be stern and could 
iteel bis heart against its genei'ous promptings. Like 
all large-hearted men he was fond of contributing to 
the pbuiHures of others. (Jleni^rosity was thus a part 
of bis nature, an<l, even when the recipient of his 
bounties proved unworthy, ho was more anxious to 
reform hint than regretful of his liberality. For civil 
adminintration he had a natural inclination, much 
preferring the planning of a system which might 
render the edifice his arms wc^re erecting suitable to 
the yeai'nings of the people to the planning of a 
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campaign. On all the questions which have affected 
mankind in all ages, and which affect them still, the 
questions of religion, of civil polity, of the admini- 
stration of justice, he had an open mind, absolutely 
free £rom prejudice, eager to receive impressions. 
vBom and bred a Muhammadan, he nevertheless con- 
sorted freely and on equal terms with the followers of 
Buddha, of Brdhma, of Zoroaster, and of Jesus. It 
has been charged against him that in his later years 
he disliked learned men, and even drove them from 
his court. It would be more correct to say that 
he disliked the prejudice, the superstition, and the 
obstinate adherence to the beliefs in which they had 
been educated, of the professors who fi*equented his 
court. He disliked, that is, the weaknesses and the 
foibles of the learned, and when these were carried 
to excess, he dispensed with their attendance at his 
court. What he was in other respects will be dis- 
covered by the reader for himself in the last chapter 
of this book. Sufficient, I hope, has been stated to 
give him some idea of the characteristics of the latent 
capacity of the young prince, who, fourteen years old, 
had under the tutelage of Bairdm Kh&n won the 
battle of P&nlpat, and had marched from the field 
directly, without a halt, upon Delhi. Few, if any, of 
those about him knew then the strength of his cha- 
racter or the resources of his intellect. Certainly, his 
Atdlik, Bair&m, did not understand him, or he would 
neither have assassinated Tardi Beg in his tent at 
Sirhind, nor have suggested to the young prince to 

F 2 
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plungo hiR sword iulo the body of iho oaplurod II emu. 
But both Pair&in and tho othor noblcH of tl&o court aiul 
anny woro not long kept in ignoranoo of tlio faot that 
in tho Hon of lIuni&yAn thoy had, not a boy wlio might 
bo managed, but a maHt(>r who would bo obeyed. 

Akbiir remained one month at Delhi, lie Rent 
thonco a force into Mewitt to purHuo the broken army 
of Ilemu and to gain the large amount of treasure it 
was convt^ing. In this short campaign his general, 
Pir Muhamnuul KhAn of Sheiw&n, at the time a fol- 
lower of Bair&m but afterwards persecuted by him^ 
was eminently successful. Akbar tlieu marched upon 
and recovered Agra. 

liut his concjuests south of the Sullnj were not safe 
so long as the Tutyab was not secure. And, as wo 
have seen, ho had been forced to leave at M&nk6t, 
driven back but not overcome, a determined enemy of 
his IlouHo in tho person of Sikandar Hur. In March 
of the following year (1557) he received information 
that the advanced guard of tlie troops he had left in 
the Puiyab liad been defeated by that prince some 
forty miles from Lahore. Nobh^men who came from 
tho Punjab told him that the businens was very 
serious, as Kikandar had nutdo sure of a very strong 
base at M&nk()t, whence he might emerge to annoy 
even though he were defeated in the flold, and that 
his victory ha<l encouraged his partisans. Akbar 
rocognistid all the force of the argumt^nt, and resolved 
to put in force a maxim which constitutiMl the great 

' Aini'Akhari (Uloohmstiti'M KilHloiOf pp* 3a4-S' 
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Btrength of his reign, that if a thing were to be d 
at all, it should be done thoroughly. He accordingly 
marched straight on Lahore, and, finding Lahore safe, 
from that capital into Jfilandhar, where his enemy 
was maintaining his ground. On the approach of 
Akbar, Sikandar retreated towards the Siwfiliks^ and 
threw himself into Mfink6t. There Akbar besieged 
him. 

The siege lasted six months. Then, pressed by 
famine and weakened by desertions, Sikandar sent 
some of his nobles to ask for terms. Akbar acceded 
to his request that his enemy might be allowed to 
retire to Bengal, leaving his son as a hostage that he 
would not again war against the Emperor. The fort 
then surrendered, and Akbar returned to Lahore; 
spent four months and fourteen days there to arrange 
the province, and then marched on Delhi. As he 
halted at J&landhar, there took place the marriage 
of Bairam Kh&n with a cousin of the late emperor, 
Humdytin. This marriage had been arranged by 
Humfiytin, and to the young prince his father s 
wishes on such subjects were a law. Akbar re- 
entered Delhi on the 15th of March, 1558. Bairdm 
Khdn was still, in actual management of affairs, the 
Atdlik, the tutor, of the sovereign, and he continued 
to be so during the two years that followed, 1558 and 
^559* I^ '^^s not easy for a young boy to shake off 
all at once the influence of a great general under whom 
he had been placed to learn his trade, and possibly 
Akbar, though he did not approve many of the acts 
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authoriHod in liis niuno by hin At/ilik, did not fool 
hiniHolf Birong enough to throw oft* tlio yoko. Dul 
the roinoval by the Htrong hand of men whom Akbar 
liked, but who had incurred without reamm the 
onmity of Dairdm, gradually OMtranged the heart of 
the Bovercign from Iuh too autocratic miniMter. The 
OHtrangoment, onco begun, rapidly increaHod. Dair/lm 
did not recogiuHe the fact that every year waH de- 
veloping the Htrong points in the character of his 
maHter; that ho waH adding experience and know- 
ledge of aiTairB to the great natural giftH with which 
he had been endowed. lie Htill continued to Bee in 
him the boy of whom ho had been the tutor, whoHO 
armicB he had led to victory, and whoHO dominionB 
he was adminiHtering. TIio cxerciHo of power without 
a check had made the oxerciHe of such power neccHHary 
to him, and he continued to wield it with all the 8elf« 
Bufliciency of a Bingularly det(^rmine(l nature. 

Hound every young ruler there will be men who 
will never fail to regard the exerciHc by another of 
authority rightly pertaining to him as a grievouH 
wrong to the ruler and to themmilven. It is not 
neccHHary to inquire into the motivi^H of Huch m(»n. 
For one reaHon or another, often doubth*HH of a HelfJHh, 
rarely of a pure and diHinterented nature, they deHire 
the young and rightful maHter of the Htate to bo the 
diHpenHcr of power and iiatronngo. That there wan a 
cluHter of HUch men about Akiiar, of men who dinliked 
Dairdm, who had been injured by him, who expected 
from the prince favourn which they could not hope to 
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obtain from the minister, is certain. Female in- 
fluence was also brought to bear on the mind of the 
sovereign. His nurse, who had attended on him from 
his cradle until after his accession, and who subse- 
quently became the chief of his harem, urged upon 
him that the time had arrived when he should take 
the administration into his ovm hands. Akbar was 
not unwilling. He was in his eighteenth yeaj^ The 
four years he had lived since Pfinlpat had restored to 
him part of the inheritance of his father, had been 
utilised by him in a manner calculated to develop 
and strengthen his natural qualities. But, though he 
saw and disliked the tendency to cruelty and arbitrary 
conduct often displayed by his chief minister, he had 
that regard for Bairfim which a generous heart in- 
stinctively feels for the man who has been his tutor 
from his childhood. Experience, too, had given him 
so thorough an insight into the character of Bair&m 
that he could not but be sensible that any breach 
with him must be a complete breach ; that he must 
rid himself of him in a manner which would render 
it impossible for him to aspire to the exercise of any 
power whatever. Bairfim, he knew, would have the 
whole authority, or it would be unsafe to entrust him 
with any. 

Various circumstances occurred in the beginning of 
1560 which determined Akbar to take into his own 
hands the reins of government. He went therefore 
from Agra to Delhi resolved to announce this determin- 
ation to his minister. Bairdm himself had more than 
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onoo givon ati oxaniplo of tlio modo in which he rid 
himsolf of a rival or a noblo whom ho hatod. Ilia 
inothodtt wore tho dag^or or the Hword. I)ut Huch a 
rcmody waM abhorroiit to tho pure mind of tho young 
Emperor. Nor— ho far an can bo gathered from tho 
records of tho period— had anyone dared to whiuper 
to him a proposal of that character. The cotirne which 
his mother and his nurse had alike HUggoMted was to 
propose to the minister in a manner which would make 
the proposition have all the ofTect of a command, an 
honourable exile to Mekka. Ifairdm had often publicly 
declared that he was longing for the opportunity when 
ho could safely resign his political burden into the 
hands of others and make tho pilgrimage which would 
ensure salvation. Akbar then, anxious to prevent 
any armed resistance, on arriving at Delhi, issued a 
proclamation in which he dodan^d that he had assumed 
the administration of affairs, and forbade obedienoo to 
any orders but to those issued by himself. lie sent a 
message to this effeot to his minister, and suggested in 
it the desirability of his making a pilgrimage to Mekka^ 
liairdm had heard of Akbar s determination before tho 
message reached him, and had quitted Agra on his way 

* Tlio tnfMNngo run ; ' An I was txWy AMtirod of your honoNiy nnd 
fl(l4illiy I loft All imimrUnt AflklrN of HiAte to your olmrgn, And 
thought only of my own pIoANunm. I Iiavo now dnU^rnilnod to 
tAko tho roinii of govornmont into my own hAndN, nnil It in <loNlrAbU 
thAt you Nhould now niAko tho pilgrim Ago to Mokk% upon whioh 
you hAVo boon no long InUmt. A MuitAlilo jAgir out of tho pArgAn4« 
of llinduNtAn mIiaII bo AMiilgnocl to your nmintonAnoo, tho royonuoN 
of whioh mIiaU bo trAUvmlttod to you by your AgonUi.' Klliot, vol. ¥• 
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to the western coast. He was evidently very angry, 
and bent on mischief, for, on reaching Bidna, he set 
free some turbulent nobles who had been there con- 
fined. He received there Akbar s message, and con- 
tinued thence his journey to Nagaur in B&jplit&na, 
accompanied only by nobles who were related to him, 
and by their respective escorts. From Nagaur, by the 
hand of one of these, he despatched to the Emperor, 
as a token of submission to his will, his banner, his 
kettle-drums, and all other marks of nobility. Akbar, 
who had been assured that Bair&m would most cer- 
tainly attempt to rouse the Punjab against him, had 
marched with an army towards that province, and 
was at Jhajhar, in the Bohtak district, when the in- 
signia reached him. He conferred them upon a former 
adherent of Bairdm's, but who in more recent times 
had lived under the displeasure of that nobleman, and 
commissioned him to follow his late master and see 
that he embarked for Mekka. Bair&m was greatly 
irritated at this proceeding, and turning short to 
Bik&ner, placed his family under the care of his 
adopted son and broke out into rebellion. But he 
had to learn the wide difference of the situation of 
a rebel against the Mughal, and the trusted chief 
officer of the Mughal. On reaching Dip&lpur, the 
news overtook him that his adopted son had proved 
false to his trust and had turned against him. Re- 
solved, however^ to rouse the Jalandhar Dufib, he 
pushed on for that well-known locality, only to 
encounter on its borders the army of the Governor of 
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ihn Punjab. Atjah KhAn. In th» bnlllp that followed 
I^airdin wan (h^ftiatod, and Hud to TilwAra on tho 
Hutloj, thii'ty nuloH to tho woHfc of ImdlnAna. Akbar, 
wlio had bt^un on )un track wlum hiH liuutonanl on- 
oountnroil ancl dnHtatiMl him, folhiwud hiH lato AtAlik, 
arid nubtond Itini to Nuo.h HtmitN that DairAnt throw 
hinmtdf on bin ntoroy. Thon Akbar, ronunnboring tho 
groat Norvimm ho had n^ndurod, |)ar(b)nod him, and, 
ftirnihhing liitn with a htrgo niuu of monoy, doNpaloltod 
him on thu road to M(^kka. UairAm roacshod Gt^ardt 
in Hafoty, wan woll nwdvod thoro l)y tlio Qov<»rnor, and 
waH ongagnd in ntakinghiH jatparationM to quit India, 
whonbo waHaHNaNHinatod ^ by a l.olidnf Afghdn whoHO 
fathor had boon killtul at tho ))attio of Maohofwdra. 
Akbar, moanwhilu, had rotiirniMl to Delhi (Novontbur 
y, i^rto), ll« rcMt««l thoro a fow dayH and then j)UMh(»d 
on to Agra, thoro to oxoouio tho projcmtN ho Imd forn)od 
for tho QonciuoHt, tho union, tho oonNolldation of tho 
provincort ho waN roNol vod to wobl inU) an ouipiro. I tin 
roign, indcM^d, in tho m^nno of ruling abmo witliout a 
ntiniMtor who aNNumod tlio airM of a nuiHtor, oommonctul 
roally from thid dato. Tho Atdlik, who had ntonopo- 
liHod tho ])Owor of tho Htato. wan gono, and tlto futtiro 
of tlto ootintry dopondod nuwontiroly upon tliogoniuii 
of tlio Hovcu'olgn. 

* Th» inoilvu nUrnititml id Uin annamIu wam Nhtiply rctvAiitf<t. 
Bnlrfiiu WAM MUliiiMtl In iht* Imnk no Uint tho point of tliu lon^ 
(1nKK**r ^im\vk ont At IiIn biwANt. *WHh An AllAhii Akbnr' ((iod \% 
tfrtmt) 'on htN UpN ho (llod,* wrttoN nioohmAUU in hU A{i^i^Ak\»^ri, 
\\\% Mon wuM ])i*ovitht(l for hy AkhAr, 



CHAPTER XI 
Chkoniole of the Beign 

The position in India, in the sixth year of Akbar s 
reign, dating from the battle of Pdnlpat, but the first 
of his personal rule, may thus be summarised. He 
held the Punjab and the North-western Provinces, 
as we know those provinces, including Gwalior and 
Ajmere to the west," Lucknow, and the remainder of 
Oudh, including AUahfibfid, as far as Jaunpur, to the 
east. Benares, Chanar, and the provinces of Bengal 
and Behar, were still held by princes of the house of 
Sur, or by the representatives of other Afghan families. 
The whole of Southern India, the greater part of 
Western India, were outside the territories which 
acknowledged his sway. 

There can be little doubt that, during the five years 
of his tutelage under Bair&m, Akbar had deeply con- 
sidered the question of how to govern India so as to 
unite the hearts of the princes and people under the 
protecting arm of a sovereign whom they should 
regard as national. The question was encumbered 
with difficulties. Four centuries of the rule of 
Muhammadan sovereigns who had made no attempt 
to cement into one bond of mutual interests, the 
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vnriotiH raced who inliabitod Iho poninnula, each 
ruling on tho principle of toniporary nuporioriiy, 
each falling aH noon ait a greater power proHoniod iittolf, 
bad not only introduced a conviction of tlie ephemeral 
cliaraoter of the MuccoHHivo dynaHtien, and of tho 
aottial dynaoty for the time being. It had alno left 
scattered all over the country, from Itengal to Otijardt, 
a niun1)er of pretenders, ofrHhoots of fainilien which 
had reigned, every one of whom regarded the Mtighal 
as being only a temporary occupant of the supreme 
seat of iK)wer, to be replaced, as fortune might direct, 
poMHibty by one of themselveH, jumsibly l)y a now 
invader. This conviction of the ephemeral character 
of the actual rule was increased by tho recollection 
of the ease with which IlumdyCin had been over- 
thrown. Defeated at Kanaty, he ha<l (luitted India 
leaving not a trace of the thirteen years of Mughal 
sway, not a ningle root in the soil. 

'I'heHC were facts which Akbar had recognined. 
Tho problem, to his mind, was how to act ho as to 
efface from the min<ls of princes and ]>eoplo these 
recollections; to conquer that he might unite; to 
introduce, as ho contiuered, principles ho acceptable 
to all classes, to the prince as well as to the peasant, 
that they nhould combine to regard him as the 
protecting father, the unit neciiHsary to ward ofl* from 
them evil, the assurer to them of the exeroine of their 
immemorial rights and privileges, the assertor of tho 
right of the ablest, independently of his religion, or his 
oaHte, or his nationality, to exercise command under 
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himself, the maintainer of equal laws, equal justice, 
for all classes. Such became, as his mind developed, 
the principles of Akbar. He has been accused, he 
was accused in his life-time, by bigoted Muhammadan 
wiiters, of arrogating to himself the attributes of the 
Almighty. This charge is only true in the sense 
that, in an age and in a country in which might had 
been synonymous with right, he did pose as the 
messenger &om Heaven, the representative on eai-th \ 
of the power of God, to introduce union, toleration, 
justice, mercy, equal rights, amongst the peoples of 
Hindustan. 

His first aim was to bring all India under one 
sceptre, and to accomplish this task in a great measure 
by enlisting in its favour the several races which he 
desired to bring within the fold. I have thought 
it advisable for the fuller comprehension of his 
system to treat the subject in its two aspects, 
the physical and the moral. This chapter, then, will 
chronicle the successive attempts to bring under one 
government and one form of law the several states 
into which India was then divided. The chapter that 
follows will deal more particularly with the moral 
aspect of the question. 

It would be tedious, in a work like this, to follow 
Akbar in all the details of his conquests in India. It 
will suffice to record that, during the first year of his 
own personal administration and the sixth of his 
actual reign, he re-attached Mfilwd to his dominions. 
Later in the season his generals repelled an attempt 
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ntadn by Uto AfgliAn rulor of Clinnar an<I Uio country 
oiiMt of tlio KarAinnANA to attack Jaunpur, whilut 
Akbar liStrmolf, tnarching by way of KAIj)!, croM8od 
tboro the Jutnnaf and procoodod an tnx m Karrah, 
not far from AllaliAbAd, on the right bank of tho 
OatigoN. Tlioro ho wan Joined by his gonoraln who 
hold Jaiinpiir, and tlionco he returned to Agra. Tho 
year, at ilii oIoho, witncmHod tho Miogo of Morta, a town 
in tho Jodhpur Mtato, then of coni»iderablo importonco, 
bnyond Ajuioro, atnl dovonty-rdx miloi to tho north-east 
of tho city of Jodlipur. This expedition wan directed 
by Akbar from AJmoro wlioro lie was then residing, 
th<;ugli lio confldod ^lio execution of it to Iiis generals. 
Tho plaoo was def(auled with great energy by tho 
AAJ[)6t garrison, but, in the spring of the following 
year it was surrendered on condition that tho gnrrison 
should ntarch out with their horses and arms, but 
should leave behind all their property and efluots. 

In tho same year in which Merta fell (i5<^)2), tho 
gen<^rals of Akbar in MAlwA, pushing westward, added 
tho cities of DijAgarh and Burhdnptir on the Tdpti to 
Ids dominions. The advantage proved, however, to 
be tho forerunner of a calamity, for tho disposscmsed 
governors of those towns, combining with the ex- 
pelled AfghAn ruler of MAlwd, and aided by tho 
KamindArs of tho country, long accustomed to their 
rule, mado a desperate attack upon tho imperial 
forces. These, laden with the spoils of BurhAnpur, 
were comjdetely defeated. For the moment MAIwA 
was lost, but the year did not expire before tho 
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Mughal generals, largely reinforced, had recovered it, 
The Afghan noble, whilom Governor of M&lwfi, after 
some wanderings, threw himself on the mercy of 
Akbar, and, to use the phrase of the chronicler, 
'sought a refuge from the frowns of fortune.' Akbar 
made him a commander of one thousand, and a little 
later promoted him to the mansab (dignity) of a 
commander of two thousand. He died in the service 
of his new sovereign. The reader will not fail to 
notice how the principle of winning over his enemies 
by assuring to them rank, position^ and consideration, 
instead of driving them to despair, was constantly 
acted upon by Akbar. His design was to unite, to 
weld together. Hence he was always generous to the 
vanquished. He would bring their strength into his 
strength, instead of allowing it to become a strength 
outside his own. He would make those who would 
in the first instance be inclined to resist him feel that 
conquest by him, or submission to him, would in no 
way impair their dignity, but, ultimately, would 
increase it. We shall note the working of this 
principle more clearly when we come to describe his 
dealings with the several chiefs of K&jp6t&na. 

A tragic event came to cloud the spring of the 
eighth year of the reign of Akbar. I have referred 
already to the regard and affection he entertained for 
the lady who had been his nurse in his infancy, and 
who had watched his tender years. It was to a great 
extent upon her advice that he had acted in dealing 
with Bair&m. She had a splendid provision in the 
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paIaoe» and Akbar had providod handaomoly far her 
Bons. Tho oldoat of Uioho, howovor, ilrod with joalouay 
at the olevation of men yrhose ei;[ua] or superior he eon« 
sidered himself to bo» and goaded prol>ably by men of a 
like nature to his own» assassinated the IVime Minister 
as he was sitting in his public otitoe ; tlion, trusting to 
the favour whioli Akbar had always displayed towards 
his family and himself^ went and stood at Uie door of the 
harem. But for such a man, and for such an act, Akbar 
had no mei^cy. The assassin was out to pieces, and his 
dead body was hurled over the parapet into the moat 
below. Those who had incited him, dreading lest their 
complicity should bo discovered, ilud acix)ss the Jumna, 
but they wore caught, sent back to Agra, and were 
ultimately pai*doned. Tho mother of tlie chief culprit 
died forty days later from grief at her son's conduct 
For some time previouHly the condition of a portion 
of tho Punjab had boon tho cause of some anxiety to 
Akbar. The Qakkhars, a tribe alwayH turbulent, and 
the chiofs of which had nevoi* heartily accepted tlio 
Mughal sovereigns, had set at defianco the orders 
issued for tho disposal of their country by Akbar. 
They had refused, that is, to acknowledge tho governor 
he had nominated. Tho Qakkhars inha})ite(I. as their 
descendants inhabit now, that part of Die Punjab 
which may be described as forming tho north-c^astern 
part of tho existing district of 11(1 wal Pindf. To en- 
force his orders Akbar sent thither an army, and this 
army, after some sharp fighting, suooeodod iu restoring 
order. 
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The chief of the Gakkhaxs was taken prisoner^ 
and died whilst still under surveillance. Akbar 
caused to be repressed likewise disturbances which 
had arisen in K&bul, and met with promptitude a 
conspiracy formed by the favourite of Hum4y6n, 
Abul Ma all, whose pretensions he had more than 
once put down, but who was now returning, puffed up 
with pride, from a pilgrimage to Mekka. Concerting 
a plan with another discontented noble, Abul Md'ali 
fell upon a detachment of the royal army near Ndr- 
nul, and destroyed it. Akbar sent troops in pui-suit 
of him, and Abul Mfi all, terrified, fled to Edbul, and 
wrote thence letters full of penitence to Akbar. Ulti- 
mately, that is, early the following year, Abul Md'ali 
was taken prisoner in Badaksh&n, and strangled. 

Up to the spring of 1564 Akbar had not put into 
execution the designs which he cherished for estab- 
lishing the Mughal power in the provinces to the east 
of Allah&b&d. Chanar, then considered the key of 
those eastern territories, was held by a slave of the 
Adel dynasty. This slave, threatened by one of 
Akbar's generals, wrote a letter to the Emperor offer- 
ing to surrender it. Akbar sent two of his nobles 
to take over the fortress, and to them it was sur- 
rendered. The possession of Chanar offered likewise 
an opening into the district of Narsinghpur, governed 
by a B&nf, who held her court in the fortress of 
Chaurdgarh. Against her marched the Mughal general, 
defeated her in a pitched battle, and added Narsinghpur 
and portions of what is now styled the district of 

a 
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]|rm}iangA))A(t to ilto im))orml dotnitthmN. In t)to hot 
W(mth(tr of tho Niimo ycinr, Ak))iir, uttdnr tho pnitoxt of 
hunting, MtarUid for tho contriil dUtriotN, whon ho wan 
MurpriMod l)y tho lidvont of tho rainy MoaMon, and with 
Noino diflloulty mado hlM M^ay aoroNi tlid Hwollon 
MtroamM to Mnrw&r, Uion a ilourlNlilng city boaNtlng 
a oir()umforonoe of twonty milon. Aftor hunting 
for Mosno dayn in tlte vicinity of that cslty ho pUMhod 
on towardN MAlwA, and paMning through IMwa and 
Harang))ur, proooodod towanU tho faniouM MAndu, 
twonty-idx miloi Houth-wo«t of Mhow. Tito (3ovomor 
of MAndu, an Uzhok noldo plaood thoro l)y Ak))ar, 
oonNoiouM tltat tlto Kn}])oror ha<l groundH for diiiNatlN- 
faotion M^ith Idnt, and placing no truMt In a roanNuring 
ntoMago Mont him hy hiM novor^ign, abandoned tho 
oity a» Aklmr approaohod, and took tho jQold witli hiM 
followom. Akbar Hunt a foroo aftor him whioh pumumt 
him to Uto oonflnoH of Gt^arAt, and took from him hhi 
ItorMOM, bin olophantN, and ItiM wivoi. 

Tho roooption aceordod to Akbar In Mindu wan of 
tho moMt gratifying oharaotor. Tho KamfndArii of tho 
noighbourlng diidtriotM orowdod in to pay homago, and 
tho King of diNtant Kltdndimh Mont an omt)aiii4y to 
groot him. Akbar roooivnd tho ambaioiador with 
diMtinotion. It doHnrvoM to bo montlonod, an a oha- 
ractoriNtio foaturo of tho ountonm of thoNo timoH, that 
whon Akbar honourod tho ambaNNador with a farowoll 
audionoo, ho plaood in bin hand a ilmiAn aildroNMod 
t(j bin niaNtor, dlrooting him to wind to MAndu any 
ono of bin daughtom whom ho might coniiidor worthy 
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to attend upon the Emperor. The native historian 
adds : * when Mubirak Shdh/ the ruler of Kh&idesh, 
'received this gracious communication, he was greatly 
delighted, and he sent his daughter with a suitable 
retinue and paraphernalia to his Majesty, esteeming 
it a great favour to be allowed to do so/ After a 
short stay at Mindu, Akbar returned to Agra, by way 
of Ujjain, Sarangpur, Sipri, Narwdr, and Gwalior. 
Duiing the ensuing cold weather he spent a great 
part of his time hunting in the Owalior districts. 

There can be but few travellers from the West to 
India who have not admired the fortress, built of red 
sandstone, which is one of the sights of Agra. At 
the time of the accession of Akbar there was at Agra 
simply a citadel built of brick, ugly in form and 
ruinous from decay. Akbar had for some time past 
resolved to build on its ruins a fortress which should 
be worthy of the ruler of an empire, and in the late 
spring of 1565 he determined on the plans, and gave 
the necessary orders. The work was carried on 
under the direction of E&sim Khdn, a distinguished 
officer whom Akbar had made a commander of three 
thousand. The building of the fortress took eight 
years of continuous labour, and the cost was thirty- 
five lakhs of rupees. It is built, as I have said, of red 
sandstone, the stones being well joined together and 
fastened to each other by iron rings which pass through 
them. The foundation everywhere reaches water. 

The year did not dose without an event which 
afforded Akbar the opportunity of displaying his 

a % 
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(loolnion and prompt action in suddon omorgonoIoH. 
1 have Mhown how, on hU viHit to MAndu, tho Usbok 
governor of tliat city had taken fright and ruMhod into 
rubullion ; how Akbar had oaufsod him to bo purNtiod 
and ])uniNhod. Tho trcatmnnt of tho robol, though 
not unduly sovoro, had Hpread in tho niinds of tho 
U/ibok nobloM at tho court and in tho anny tho im- 
proMHion that tho Kmporor diislikful nion of that race, 
and throo or four of thorn combinod to givo him a 
loHfson. Tho robollion broko out in tho autumn of tho 
year at Jaunpur, tho governor of wliioh tho Uisbokfi had 
Mncurod to thoir intoroMts. Akbar was engaged in efo- 
phant-hunting at MarwAr when the newH reached him. 
He immediately despatclied Ins abloHt general with 
the troopB that were available to aid hifi loyal ofllcerii, 
whiUt ho should collect further troops to follow. 
IIo marched about ton dayH later, reaehed Kanattj, ro- 
ceived thero the submiHsion of one of the rebel hmdern, 
remained there ton days, waiting till the river, Mwollr'H 
by the rainfall, should sulmido. Leaniing then that tlie 
chief who was tho head of tho rebellion had proceeded 
to Lucknow,ho promptly followed him thither with a 
small but chosen body of troops, and marching in- 
cessantly for four-and-twenty hours, came in sight of 
that city on tho monnng of the second day. As he aj)- 
proached, the rebels fled witli such speed that the liorseH 
of tho Kmporor and his retinuo, completely knocked u]) 
with their long march, could not follow them. ^J'he rebel 
ehiof thon fell back rapidly on Jaunpur, and joining 
thero his coUeaguos, quitted that place with them, and 
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crossing the Gogra at the ford of Narhan, forty miles 
west-north-west of Chaprd, remained encamped there. 
Thence they despatched agents into Bengal to implore 
the aid of the king of that country. 

Meanwhile, one imperial army, led by a general 
anxious for a bloodless termination to the dispute, 
had arrived in front of them, whilst another, com- 
manded by a fiery and resolute leader, was marching 
up from R&jptitdna. The negotiations which the peace- 
ful general had commenced had almost concluded, 
when the fiery leader arrived, and, declaring the nego- 
tiations to be a fraud, insisted upon fighting. In the 
battle which followed the imperial forces were de- 
feated, and fled to re-assemble the day following at 
Shergarh. 

Eefore this battle had been fought Akbar had con- 
firmed the peace negotiations with the rebels, and he 
was not moved from his resolution when he heard of 
their victory over his army. He said : * their faults have 
been forgiven,' and he sent instructions to his Amirs to 
return to court. He then marched himself to Chanar, 
alike to plan works for the strengthening of the fortress ; 
to hunt elephants in the Mirz&pur jungles ; and to 
await the further action of the rebels he had pardoned 
with arms in their hands. The experiment was not 
one to be repeated, for, fiushed with their success, the 
rebel chiefs broke out anew. Akbar, however, by 
a skilful disposition of his forces, compelled their 
submission, and received them back to favour. In 
the course of this year the imperial generals had 
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takon tho fortroflfi of llotfin, in Bohar, and ambanfia- 
florM, Mont on a minriion to tho king of OriMai Imd ro- 
turnod ladon with nplondid proHontii. 

Tho spring of tlio yoar 1,566 found tho Kmporor 
l)ack at Agra. Tho nativo hiiitorianfi rocord that 
in Uumo timon of poaco his groat dolight was to 
Npond tho ovoning in tho gamo of ohAugan. Ohfiugan 
in tl»o modom polo, which was oarriod to Europe from 
India. But Akl)ar, whilnt playing it in tho daythno 
in tho tnannor in which it in now playod all over tho 
world, doviffod a method of playing it or\ tho dark 
nighi4i which Huporvono Ho-ctuickly on tho daylight in 
India. For thiH purpoNo ho had l)allH mado of palAei 
wood— a wood which in very light and which hums 
for a long time, and not thotn on firo. IIo had tho 
credit of being tho keenoHt chfitigan-player of his time. 

From thiH pleannro Akliar was rotiMod by tho nown 
of HUcceHHftil relndlionM at KAbul and at Lahore. He 
marched with all haHio towards tlio clcmo of the year 
in the direction of tho Buth^j, reached Delhi in teti 
(layH ; thenoo marched to Sirhind; and thence joy- 
fully to Lahoro. Thence ho doHpatchod liiNgeneralN to 
drive tiie robcls acroMN the InduH. Thin they nceom-* 
]>lmhed, and rotunted. The troul>loH at Ktflnil wero 
at the Mamo time appeaned: but| an a ooutiter-irritant, 
tho abfjenco of the Kmperor no far in tho north-wcMt 
brought al)OUt reliellion at Jaunpur. It wan cl(*ar 
that up to thiH time- the end of 1566 — Akl)ar had 
been unaldo HUcceMnfully to grapple with tho impor- 
tant queMiion how to e.MtabliHh a permanent govern- 
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ment in Hindust&n. The eleventh year of his reign, 
counting from the battle of P&nfpat, was now closing, 
and he had fixed so few roots in the soil that it was 
certain that, should a feital accident befall him, the suc- 
cession would again be decided by the sword. The 
beginning of the year 1567 found him still at Lahore, 
engaged in hunting and similar pleasures. He was 
roused from these diversions by the intelligence that 
the Uzbek nobles whom he had pardoned, had taken 
advantage of his absence to break out again. Ac- 
cordingly he quitted Lahore on the 22nd of March, 
and began his return-march to Agra. On reaching 
Thuneswar, in Sirhind, he was greatly entertained by a 
fight between two sects of Hindu devotees, the Jogis 
and the Sunl^is, for the possession of the rich harvest 
of gold, jewels, and stuffs, brought to the shrine of the 
saint by pious pilgrims. Another sign of the instabi- 
lity of his rule awaited him at Delhi, for he found 
that a state prisoner had eluded the vigilance of the 
governor, and that the governor, apprehensive of the 
imperial displeasure, had quitted the city, and broken 
into rebellion. 

Nor, even when he reached Agra, did more re- 
assuring tidings await him. The country about 
Eanauj was in a state of rebellion, and it was dear to 
him that man]r^.iK)f his nobles could not be trusted. 
Li this emergency he marched to Bhojpur, in the B&i 
Bareli district, thence to Sdi Bareli. There he learned 
that the rebels had crossed the Qanges with the object 
of proceeding towards Edlpi. There had been heavy 
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raiim and Ibo ootmiry wan floodtul, l)i)t Akl)ar, oagnr 
for antion, doHpatohod bin nuiin fornos t<> Karrah 
whilMt ho hafitonod with a body of choson troopM to 
MAnikpur, midway Ix^twoon Taiidi^t^arh and Allali* 
dtxld. Thoro lio cnmNod tho river on an olophant, 
])UHhod on with Kn^at oidority, cau(i;ht tho rcdxdH 
at tI)o viUago of MAidkpur, and oomplot(dy doA^atod 
thoiii. Tho principal U^adors of tho rovolt woro kiUod 
durinf{ or aftor tho hattlo. From tho l)attlo-flo1d, 
Akhar marohod to Allahdhrld, thon oalloil by itn 
ancient namo of Pryrl^a. Aftor a viHit to DonarcH 
and to Jaunpur, in tho courHo of which ho Hottlod tho 
country, ho roturnod to A^ra. 

Dooming; liiH oaNtorn torritorioA now Hocuro, Akltar 
tuniod hiH attention to UAjpi'itAna. Tho moHt ancient 
of all tho rulerH of tho kin^donm in that lar^jo diviHion 
of WoHtern India waH Udai Kinghi IlilnA of Mowdr, a 
man ]K)HHOHfiin(f a character in wluch wiutknoHH waH 
(•omi)inod with groat ohHtinacy. Ilm prinoipal ntroiii;- 
hold waH tho famoim fortroHH of Oliitor, a fortroHH 
which ha<I indeed Nuccumlmd to Allah-ud-dfn Khiiji 
in 1.303, but which had rc|{ain(Ml the reputation of 
l)oing imprognaldo. It HtandM on a high oblong hill 
abovo the river Ban Ah, the outer wall of tho fortiil- 
oationH adapting itHolf to tho nhapo of tho hill. It 
waH defended by an army of about Hoven thonnand 
IUljp6tH. good HoldiorH, and commanded by a true and 
loyal captain. It wan Hupplied with proviNiotm and 
abundance of water, and wan in all renpectH alilo to 
Htand a long niogo. 
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Akbar himself sat down before the fortress, whilst 
he sent another body of troops to make conquests in 
the vicinity, for the Sdn&, despairing of success, had 
fled to the jungles. But if he pressed the siege vigo- 
rously, the Bdjp6ts defended themselves with equal 
courage and obstinacy. Never had Akbar met such 
sturdy warriors. As their pertinacity increased, so 
likewise did his pride and resolution. At length the 
breach was reported practicable, and on a night in the 
mbnth of March, Akbar ordered the assault. He had 
a stand erected for himself, whence he could watch 
and direct the operations. As he sat there, his gun in 
his hand, he observed the gallant Bdjpiits assembling 
in the breach, led by their capable commander, prepared 
to give his troops a warm reception. The distance be- 
tween his stand and the breach was, as the crow flies, 
but short, for the river alone ran between the two. 

By the light of the torches, Akbar easily re- 
cognised the R&jptit general, and believing him to 
be within distance, he fired and killed him on the 
spot. This fortunate shot, despatched whilst the 
hostile parties were approaching one another, so 
discouraged the Bdjptits, that at the critical moment 
they made but a poor defence. They rallied indeed 
subsequently, but it was too late, and though they 
then exerted themselves to the utmost, they could not 
regain the lost advantage. When the day dawned, 
Chitor was in the possession of Akbar. In gratitude 
for its victory Akbar, in pursuance of a vow he had 
made before he began the siege, made a pilgrimage on 
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Toot to tho TnauHoloiun of the flrnt Mtilinrnmadan naint 
of India, Mainu-i-din (yhinti of Hymtan, on tlin 
Nunnnit of tito hill of Ajmnro. Ho had not thon onian- 
oipato<l hinmolf from his oarly training. lie roniainod 
ton dayH at Ajmoro, and roturnod tlionoo to Agra }>y 
way of MowAt. 

Akbar npimt tho npring and rainy soason at Agra. 
TTo thon dnnignod tho oonquost of tho utrong fortroMM 
of Uantanibhor in Jaipur, l)ut whilnt tho army ho had 
raiNod for Uhh purpoMo waH on itii march, diHturbanc<'H 
in OujarAt, follownd by an invanicm of Oonlral India 
from that miMo, compollod Akbar to divort his troopH 
to moot that <langor. Ho thon dc^oidod to marcli in 
porHon with anothor army againnt Kantambhor. Thin 
ho did oarly in tlio following yoar (1569). An noon an 
ho had oompolhul tho Hurrondor of tho fortroHH, ho 
rolnrnod to Agra, stopping on tho way a wook at 
Ajmoro, to viHit onoo again tho mauMoloum of tho 
Ha int. 

ThiH yoar ho fotindod Fatohpur-Sikri, tho magtiifloont 
ruinMof which compel, in tho proMont <lay, tho admira- 
tion of tho travollor. Tho story Im ihuH told })y tho 
author of tho Tabakat. After ntating that Akl)ar liad 
ha<l two NonHi twinH, noitlior of whom ha<l livtul, ho 
gooH on to Hay that Hhaikh Salfm (Jhinti, who roMidod at 
Bikrf, twonty-iwo miloH to tho Houth-wont of Agra, ha<l 
pomiHod him a non who nhould mirvivo. Full of tho 
hopo of tho fuHIlmttnt of thtM ])romiHO, Akbar, aftor bin 
roturn from Kantambhor, had paid tho naint Hovoral 
vinitH, remaining thnro ti*n to twenty days on <*a<;h 
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occasion ; eventually he built a palace there on the 
summit of a rising ground ; whilst the saint com- 
menced a new monastery and a fine mosque, near the 
royal mansion. The nobles of the court, fired by these 
examples, began then to buUd houses for themselves. 

Whilst his own palace was building one of his 
wives became pregnant, and Akbar conveyed her to 
the dwelling of the holy man. When, somewhat later, 
he had conquered Gujar&t he gave to the favoured town 
the prefix * Fatehpur ' (City of victory). The place has 
since been known in history by the joint names of 
Fatehpur-Sikrf . Towards the end of the year his wife, 
whom he had sent to reside at Sikri, gave birth to a 
son at the house of the saint, who is known in history 
as the Emperor Jah&ngfr, though called after the saint 
by the name of Salfm. His mother was a Bdjptit 
princess of Jodhpur. To commemorate this event Ak- 
bar made of Fatehpur-Sikrf a permanent royal abode ; 
built a stone fortification round it, and erected some 
splendid edifices. He then made another pilgiimage 
on foot to the mausoleum of the saint on the Ajmere 
hiU. Having paid his devotions he proceeded to 
Delhi. 

Early the following year Akbar marched into Efij- 
ptit&na and halted at Nagaur, in Jodhpur. There he 
received the homage of the son of the B&jd of that 
principality, then the most powerful in E^jptitdua, 
and that of the B&jd of Bik&ner and his son. As a 
tribute of his appreciation of the loyalty of the latter, 
Akbar took the Raja's daughter in marriage. He 
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amimod himnnlf for Homn tinio at Na^aur in huniinK 
the wild aMHOH which at that tiino thuro ahoundod, and 
thon procoochsd to Dipdlpur in tho Punjab. Tlmro ho 
hold a ma(;ryflc3ont durhar, and thon, with thu dawn 
of tho now ynar, proooodcMi to Jjahoro. Aftor Hotilinf{ 
tho aflairH of thu Punja)), ho roturnod to Fatohpnr- 
Milcrt with tho intention of duvoting tho coming year 
to tho conquoHt of (lujarAt. 

Tho province* of OiijarAt In WcHtorn Imlia inohidod, 
In tlio time of Akhar, tho torritorioH and duitrictH of 
Surat, Droach, Kaira, AhntadAhAd, a great part of 
what iH now Itaroda, tho torritoriois now roprouontod 
l)y tho Malii Kfintha and Jlow& KAntha agoncioH, 
tlio l*anch Mahim, IMhmpur, llficllianpur, BaliHna, 
Cambay, Khandoah, and tho groat poninmila of KA- 
thUwAr. TluH agglomeration of torritoiioM had for 
a long timo had no h^gitimato nwiHter. ParcoHod out 
into (liMtrictN, oach of which wan rulod l)y a Muham- 
madan noblo alien to tho groat bullc of tho population, 
it had })0on for yoarH tho Hcono of conHtant civil war, 
tho chiofH grinding tho poaisantry to obtain tho moanN 
wlutrowith to obtain tho supromo uuiHtory. Bomo- 
timoN, flrod l)y information of tho woaknofui of an 
ac\joining province, tho chiofH would ooml)ino to make 
temporary raidn. Tho roHult wan that Uujar&t had 
become tho focus of diHordor. Tho people were op- 
proHMod, and tho petty tyrants wl)0 ruled over them 
wore bent only on seeking advantages at tho expenso of 
others. Akbar liad long felt the results of this anarchy, 
and lie resolved now to put an end to it for over. 
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The expedition of Akbar to Gujardt is the most 
famous military exploit of his reign. He was resolved 
that there should be no mistake either in its plan or 
in its execution. For the first time since he had become 
ruler of the greater part of India he felt reasonably 
secure, during the probable duration of the expe- 
dition, of the conduct of his nobles and his vassals. 
He set out from Fatehpur-Sikri at the head of his army 
in September, 1572, and marching by Sanganer, 
eighteen miles south of Jaipur, reached Ajmere the 
middle of October. There he stayed two days to 
visit the mausoleum of the saint, then, having sent an 
advanced guard of ten thousand horse to feel the way, 
followed with the bulk of the army, and marched on 
Nagaur , seventy-five miles to the north-east of Jodhpur. 
On reaching Nagaur a courier arrived with the infor- 
mation that a son, later known as Prince D&ny&l, had 
been bom to him. He spent there foufteen days in 
arranging for the supplies of his army, then pushing 
on, reached Fatan, on the Sai*aswati^ in November, 
and Ahmaddbad early in the following month. In the 
march between the two places he had received the 
submission of the chief who claimed to be supreme 
lordofGujardt, but whose authority was barely nominal. 
At Ahmad&bfid, then the first dty in Qujardt, Akbar 
was proclaimed Emperor of Western India. 

There remained, however, to be dealt with many 
of the chieftains, all unwilling to renounce the 
authority they possessed. Amongst these were the 
rulers of Broach, of Baroda, and of Surat. No 
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Hoonor, thon, had tho Emporor arrangud snatteri at 
Ahmad&b&d for tho good order of tho oountryi iluin 
ho not out for Cambay, and reached it iu five days, 
lliore, we are told by tho hiitorianSi ho gazed for the 
ilnit time on the Hea. After a Htay there of neai'ly a 
week, he marched, in two days, to Daroda. There lie 
completed hits arrangementu for tlie adminiHtration of 
the country, appointing Alunadib&d to be the capital, 
and nominating a governor from amongst tho noblcN 
who had accompanied him from Agra. Thence, too, 
ho dcHpatohed a force to secure Droach and Surat. 
Information having reached him that the chief of 
Broach had murdered the principal adherent of the 
Mughal cause in tlmt city, and had then made 
for tho interior, passing within fifteen miles of Baroda, 
Akbar dashed after him with what troops he had 
in hand, and on tlie second night came in sight of 
his camp at' SArsa, on the furtlier side of a little 
river. 

Akbar had then with him but forty horsemen, 
and, the river being fordablo, he endeavoured to 
conceal his men until reinforpoments should arrive. 
These came up in the night to the number of sixty, 
and with Ids force, now increased to a total number of 
a hundred, Ak})ar forded the river to attack ten times 
tlK)ir number. The rebel leader, instead of awaiting 
tho attack in the town, made for tho open, to give a 
better chance to his preponderating numbers. Akbar 
carried tho town with a rush, and then dashed in 
pursuit. But tho country was intersected by lanes. 
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bordered on both sides by cactus hedges, and the 
horsemen of Akbar were driven back into a position 
in which but three of them could fight abreast, the 
enemy being on either side of the cactus hedges. The 
Emperor was in front of his men, having by his side 
the gallant R&jpiit prince, Bdj^ Bhagwdn Dds of 
Jaipur, whose sister he had married, and the Bdjd's 
nephew and destined successor, Mdn Singh, one of 
the most brilliant warriors of the day. The three 
were in the greatest danger, for the enemy made 
tremendous efforts to break in upon them. But the 
cactus hedges, hitherto a bar to their formation, now 
proved a defence which the enemy could not pass. 
And when Bhagw&n D&s had slain his most pro- 
minent adversary with his spear, and Akbar and the 
nephew had disposed of two others, the three took 
advantage of the momentary confusion of the enemy 
to charge forward, and aided by the desperate gal- 
lantry of their men, roused by the danger of their 
sovereign to extraordinary exertions, to force them 
to flight. The followers of the rebel chief, sensible 
that they were engaged in a losing cause, displayed 
nothing like the firmness and persistency of the 
soldiers of Akbar. They dropped off as they could 
find the opportunity, and the rebel chief himself, 
abandoned by his following, made his way, as best 
he could, past Ahmad&bfid and Disa to Sirohi in 
Bdjp^t&na. 

Broach meanwhile had fallen, and there remained 
only Surat. Against this town, so well known to 
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KnglUh trAdom in tho dayM of liU mou and ({ratidNon, 
Akimr itmrohod in purNou on liiM raturn from tliu 
nxpttdiiion juMi rtdalud. A|;alnHt tlio bruaohing nia- 
iui'iiil oinployod in thoNu dayM Murat waM Mtrong. J)ui 
tlio Kniporor prawiud tUu tiiugu with vii^oui'i aiui afUir 
a pailunb progruM of a nionih and Movuntunn dayi, ihu 
j^arrinon, rudijcsud to oxironuiloM, Nurrun<lorud. Jit) 
I'unuiintid at Htimt long onougli to contploto tho 
Hottluniont of tho alfairM of tho province) of UigarAi, 
and tlutn bugan hi« roturn-nmral} to Agra. Jlu 
arrived thuro on tho 4th of Juno, i.07,1i having boon 
abm^nt on tlio ox})odUion aliout ninu nHmthm. 

WhilNt Akbar hail l>oon buMioging Hurat, tho robot 
ohiof whoni ho had dofoatod at H&rMa. and who ha<l 
ilod to Hlrohti )iad boon boMtirring hinmulf to nmko 
ntUohiof. Joinod by anothor poworful niahtontont 
noblo ho advanood agahmt PAtan, mot noar that plaoo 
thn Kniporor'M fonutH, and had alnumt luiattu) thoni in 
tho ilnld, whon, \\\h own troopN diHpnrHing to plunder, 
tho Mughal forooN ralliod, piorood tho onnniy'M c«)ntro, 
and turnod dofoat into victory. Tlio nnwH of thlM 
aohiovonmnt roaohod Akl)ar whilHt ho waN nUII buforn 
Murat. Tho robol Ittitdor, Mtill bont on doing all thn 
ndMohUtf in hiN powor, ntado bin way through Ildj^ 
p(!tt4na to tho i'utgab, oncountoHng two or tliron 
dofoatM on \m way. but alwayit OMoaping with bin 
lifo, and plundoring, an ho ntai'ohodi I'Anfpat, Honpat, 
atid Karndl. In tho XNinjal) hu waN onoonntctrud by 
tho inipdrial troopH, waN dnfnatud. and, aftur Honio 
oxciting advunturoMf waM woundod by a party of 
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fishermen near Miiltto, taken prisoner^ and died from 
the effect of his wound. He was a good riddance, for 
he was a masterful man. It may here be added that 
during this year the Mughal troops attempted, but 
failed to take the strong fortress of Kdngra, in the 
JiQandhar Du&b. The besiegers had reduced the 
garrison to extremities when they were called off 
by the invasion of the adventurer whose death near 
Mtilt&n I h£|,ve recorded. K&ngra did not fall to the 
Mughal till the reigfi of the son of Akbar. 

Akbar had quitted the province of Gujar&t believing 
that the conquest of the province was complete, and 
that he had won by his measiu'es the confidence and 
affection of the people. But he had not coimted 
sufficiently on the love of rule indwelling in the 
hearts of men who have once ruled. He had not 
been long at Agra, then, before the dispossessed 
lordlings of the province began to raise forces, and to 
harass the country. Determined to nip the evil in 
the bud, Akbar prepared a second expedition to 
Western India, and despatching his army in advance, 
set out, one Sunday morning in September, riding on 
a swift dromedary, to join it. Without drawing rein, 
he rode seventy miles to Toda, nearly midway be- 
tween Jaipur and Ajmere. On the morning of the 
third day he reached Ajmere, paid his usual devotions 
at the tomb of the saint ; then, mounting his horse in 
the eveniug, continued his journey, and joined his 
army at Pdli on the road to Disa. Near P&tan he 
was joined by some troops collected by his lieutenants, 

H 
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who had awaitod the arrival of thoir Bovereign to 
udvanoo. 

llin foroo waH Minall in oomparlBon with that which 
tho robul ohiofB had maimged to unlint, Imt tho won 
who furuiod it wore tlio oroani of hift army. Tho 
eolurity of hin uiovoniontm too had nurvod him woll. 
Tlio robols had not hoard tliat ho had quitted Agra 
when ho wan amongMt thom. Tlioy wore in fact 
Hlou|)ing in thnir ionlH noar AhmadAbAd whun Akbar, 
who had made tlio journoy frouf Agra in niuo dayni 
waB upon Uuuii. 

That tlioru waH chivalry in thoBO days is shown by 
tho remark of tlio native historian, the author of the 
Tabakat-i-Akbarl, 'tliat tlie feeling ran through the 
royal ranks that it was unmanly to fall upon an 
enemy unawares, and that they would wait till ho 
was roused.' Tlie trumpeters, therefore, were ordered 
to sound. Tho oluef rebel leader, whose spies liad 
informed him that fourteen days before the Kmporor 
was at Agra, still declared his belief tliat the horsemen 
before him could not belong to the royal army as 
there weVe no elephants witli tliem. Uowevor he 
prepared for battle. The Kmporor, still chivalrous, 
waited till ho was ready, then dashed into and crossed 
tho river, formed on the opposite bank, and * diarged 
the enemy like a fierce tiger.' Another body of Mu* 
ghal troops took them simultaneously in ilank. The 
shock was irresistible. Tlie rebels were comj)letely 
defeated, their leader wounded and taken prisoner. 

An hour later, another hostile body, about fivo 
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thousand strong, appeared in sight. These too were 
disposed of, and their leader was killed. In the 
battle and in the pursuit the rebels lost about two 
thousand' men. Akbar then advanced to Ahmaddbdd, 
rested there five days, engaged in rewarding the 
deserving, and in arranging for the permanent security 
of the province. He then marched to Mahmuddbdd, 
a town in the Eaira district, and thence to Sirohi. 
From Sirohi he went direct to Ajmere, visited there 
the mausoleum of the famous saint, thence, marching 
night and day^ stopped at a village about fourteen 
miles from Jaipur to arrange with Rfij& Todar Mall, 
whom he met there, one of the ablest of his officers, 
afterwards to become Diw&n, or Chancellor, of the 
Empii-e, regarding the mode of kvying the revenues 
of Gujardt. From that village the Emperor proceeded 
direct to Fatehpur-Sikri, where he arrived in triumph, 
after an absence of forty-three days. 

His plan of bringing under his sceptre the whole of 
India had so far matured that he ruled now, at the 
end of the eighteenth year of his reign, over North- 
western, Central, and Western India, inclusive of the 
Punjab and K&bul. Eastward, his authority extended 
to the banks of the Karamn&si. Beyond that river 
lay Behar and Bengal, independent, and under certain 
circumstances threatening danger. He had fully 
resolved, then, that unless the unforeseen should 
occur, the nineteenth year of his reign should be 
devoted to the conquest of Bengal and the states 
tributary to Bengal Before setting out on the 

H 2 
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oxpodilioii, howovor, ho paid anoihor viMit to iho 
loinb of iho «aint on the hill of ^inuro. 

I havo wriiUm much iu tho inoru rocont pag(m of 
the mai'choii of Akhar, and Uio prognmH of Ian aniucm, 
but up to tlio pruMont 1 havo not rufurrod to tho 
prinoiplu on wliicli tlioNu niovonu^ntM woro niado. 
Thero havo boon warriom, oven within the nminory 
of living men, who havo niadu war support war. 
Upon tlml principle acted tho KhoraN&ul and Afgli&n 
barbarianM who invaded India when tito Mughal 
power waM toltering to iUi fall. Dut that principle 
wad not the principle of Akbar. Averne to war, 
except for the purpoHO of oouipleting tho edifice he 
wan building, and which, but for Nuch completion, 
would, ho well knew, renmin uuNtablu, Iia]>le to be 
overthrown by tlie ilrnt Htonn, he took care that 
neither the ownem nor tho tillerH of the Hoil Nhouhl 
be iiyuriouHly afleoted by hin own ntoveiiufntH, or by 
the utovenionUi of hid armicM. With the objtict of 
carrying out thiH principle, he ordered that when a 
particular plot of ground wan decided upon aH an 
enoaniputent, orderliim Hhould be poHted to pro(<u*.t 
tho cultivated ground in itd vicinity. lie further 
appointed aMHCHMorM whoHo duty it nhouhl be to 
oxanuno the encamping ground after the army had 
left it, and to place tho amount of any damagn 
dono againiit tho govt^nment claim for revimue. 
The historian of the Tabakat-I-Akbarf addn that tluM 
practice became a rule in all hin campaigmi ; * and 
HometimoN oven bagn of money were given to thenu 
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inspectors, so that they might at once estimate and 
satisfy the claims of the raiyats and farmei-s, and 
obviate any interference with the revenue collectors.' 
This plan, which is in all essentials the plan of 
the western people who virtually succeeded to the 
Mughal, deprived war of its horrors for the people 
over whose territories it was necessary to march. 

Whilst Akbar is paying a visit of twelve days' 
duration to the tomb of the saint at Ajmere^ it is 
advisable that we examine for a moment the position 
of affairs in Eehar and Bengal. 

The Afghdn king of Bengal and Behar, who sat 
upon the joint throne at the time of the Mughal 
re-conquest of the North-western Provinces, had 
after a time acknowledged upon paper the suze- 
rainty of Akbar. But it was, and it had remained 
a mere paper acknowledgment. He had paid no 
tribute, and he had rendered no homage. During the 
second expedition of Akbar to Gujarit this prince 
had died. His son and immediate successor had been 
promptly murdered by his nobles, and these, con- 
stituting only a fraction, though a powerful fraction, 
of the court, had raised a younger brother, D&M Khdn, 
to the throne. But Ddiid was a man who cared 
only for pleasure, and his accession was the cause 
of the revolt of a powerful nobleman of the LodI 
family, who, raising his standard in the fort of 
Rohtdsgarh, in the Shahdbdd district of Behar, de- 
clared his independence. A peace, however, was 
patched up between them^ and DdM, taking ad- 
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vantapfti of thin, and of tho trunt ropoHod in him 
)iy tho KodI nol)]oinan, oauHod tho latUtr to bo Hoizod 
and put to dc^ath. An .toon a« thii intolligonoo 
roachml tho Mughal govornor of Jaunpiir, that 
noblonmn, who had \mmw\ din^otod )iy Ak])ar to koop 
a sharp oyo on tho aflairH of lioliar, and to ari an oir- 
cumHtanccM niight diotato, croHHod tho KaramnAHA, and 
marchod on tho fortiflod city of i'atnA, into whioh I)&6d, 
diHtruHtful of mooting tho MughalN in tho ilnid, ha<l 
thrown hiirmolf. Siioh was th<» Hitiiation vory hhortly 
after tho roturn of Akhar from (}iijarAt. DogirouH 
of directing tho campaign himH(df, Akhar doHpatchud 
ordnrH to \m lieutenant to Hunpend operationH till he 
Nhould arrive, then, making tho hurried vinit to Ajmore 
of which I have Bpokon, he haHtenod with a tiody of 
troopH by water to AllahAhAd. Not halting there, he 
continued hiH journey, likewiNO hy water, to l^enareH, 
Htayed there three dayN, tlien, taking to l)()at again, 
reached the poiyit whero tho Qiimtl flown into the 
OangeH. Tlienoe, pending the receipt of newH from Ium 
lieutenant, lie renolved to ancrnd the (JAnttI to Jaunpur. 
On hin way thithor, however, ho received a de- 
Hpatch from hin lieutenant, urging him to advance 
with all Hpeod, Directing the boatmen to continue 
their courne witlt the young princen and the ladioH 
to Jaunpur, Akhar at once turned back, readied 
the point whero he had left Iuh troopn, and directing 
that they nhould march along tho liankn in niglit 
of the ])oatH, dencended to (yhaunA, the place memor- 
able, the reader may recollect, for tho defeat of bin 
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faiher by Sher Eh&n. Here a despatch reached 
him to the effect that the enemy had made a sortie 
from Patn&, which had caused much damage to the 
besiegers. Akbar pushed on therefore, still by water, 
and reached the besieging army on the seventh day. 

The next day he called a council of war. At this he 
expressed his opinion that before assaulting the fort 
it was advisable that the besiegers should occupy 
Hdjlpur, a town at the confluence of the Gandak and 
the Ganges, opposite to Patnd. This course was 
adopted, and the next day Hdjfpur fell. Ddtid was 
so terrified by this success, and by the evident 
strength of the besieging army, that he evacuated 
Patn& the same night, and fled across the F6np&D, 
near its junction with the Ganges at Fatwa. Akbar 
entered the city in triumph the next morning, but, 
anxious to capture Ddiid, remained there but four 
hours ; then, leaying his lieutenant in command of 
the army, followed with a well-mounted detachment 
in pursuit of the enemy. Swimming the P6np6n 
on horseback he speedily came up with Ddiid's 
followers, and captured elephant after elephant, until 
on reaching Dary&pur, he counted two hundred and 
sixty-five of those animals. Halting at Dary&pur, 
he directed two of his trusted officers to continue 
the pursuit. These pressed on for fourteen miles 
further, then it became clear that Ddiid had evaded 
them, and they returned. 

The conquest of Patnfi had given Behar to Akbar. 
He stayed then at Dary&pur six days to constitute the 
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^ovonnnc III of tlu» provinco, tlion noTninating to tho 
ohiofofllcu ilio HUC0()HHfuI lioiiionant who ha<l plannod 
tho oainpai|;ii, hu loft him to folh)W it up whilHt hn 
Hlu)uhl return to Jaunpur. At that plaoo hu dtayod 
thirty-thrcio dayn, i^jii^ayccl in porf««ting arraTig(an(»ntH 
for tho ])C!ttc»r adminiHtration of tho country. Witli 
thiH view hn brought Jaunpur, DonaraH, (^hanar, and 
othor niahi.llH in tho vioinity, diror.tly undor tho royal 
c)X(din({unr, and oonHiltutnd thh nowly aoquinid torri- 
torioH Houth of tho Karanin/lHA a Hoparato govomniont. 

Having dono thiH, ho procc^odod to Cawnpur, on 
his way to Agra. At ( >awnpur hn Htay^^d four dayH, 
long enough to rocoivu information that hiH gonoral 
in linngal had occupio<l, Huco(^HHi vcly, Monghyr, UhAgal- 
pur, (larhf, and Tan<la on tho oppoHito Hido of tho 
QangCH to Qaur, thu anciont and famouH Hindu 
oapital of l^ongal, and that ho waH preparing to 
y)UHh on further. It may ho added that ho carricMl 
out thiH rencdution witli vigour, and f(dh)wed up I)A6d 
relunth^Hly, defeating him at Mjhura, and finally 
eompelling him to Hurrender at C^ittack. With the 
Hurrender of thin prinee, tho conqueHt of Hengal miglit 
he regarded aH aohiovod. 

Very mueh olatod with tho good now« roc(»iv(!<l at 
(yawnpur, Akl)ar, deeming tho campaign in Bengal 
virtually terminated, punhc^ on to Dcdhi, devoted 
thero a few days to hunting, and them made another 
journey to Ajmere, hunting an he marched. At NArnuI 
ho received viaitH from hin govornorH of the Vunjal) 
and of Gujar&t, and had the natinfaction of h^arning 
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thai everywhere his rule was taking root in the hearts 
of the people. After the exchange of ideas with these 
noblemen, he pushed on to Ajmere, made his pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the saint, caused to be repressed the 
rising of a petty chief in the jungles of Jodhpur, and 
then returned to his favourite residence at Fatehpur- 
Slkri. V^ 

He had noticed, on his many journeys, that a very 
great part of the territories he had traversed remained 
uncultivated. The evil was neither to be attributed 
to the nature of the soil, which was rich, nor to the 
laziness of the people. Sifting the matter to the 
bottom, Akbar came to the conclusion that the fault 
rather lay with the administration, which placed upon 
the land a tax which rendered cultivation prohibitive 
to the poor man. The evil, he thought, might be 
remedied if some plan could be devised for dividing 
the profits of the first year betwe^ the government 
and the cultivator. After a thorough examination of 
the whole question, he ari'anged that the several par- 
gands, or subdivisions of the districts, should be ex- 
amined, and that those subdivisions which contained 
so much land as, on cultivation, would yield ten 
million of tankds ^, should be divided off, and given 
in charge of an honest and intelliorent officer who was 

o o 

^ Blochmann, in his Ain'i'A)i}>ari (note, p i6), states that, ac- 
cording to AbnlfiEud, the weight of one dam was fiye tanks. As the 
copper coin known as ' dam ' was one fortieth part of a rupee (Ibid, 
p. 31), it foUows that ten million of tank^s would equal 50,000 
rupees. A pai^nA is a division of land nearly equalling a barony. 
A parganadir was called ' lord of a barony.' 
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to roeoivo ilio namo of Karorf. Tho clorki and ao- 
couitiaiiiH of iho oxchoquor woro to inako arranf{0- 
inoniH with thoHO oflloori and iund thorn to thoir 
rnHpootivo dlntriotii, whoro, by vigilanoo and atton- 
tion, tho unouUivatod land might in tho eoiirHO of 
thnu) yoat'M bo brought into a stato of production, 
and tho ruvonuoH rocovcrod for tho govomniont. Thin 
Noh()in<) wan oarrind out, and waH found to roalifio all 
tho a<lvaniagoM it pronuMod. 

Tho ninntoonlli yoar of iho roign of Akhar wan thtm 
in all roHpnclM navo ono a ghiriouii yoar for tho young 
ompiro. liongal and Hohar liad boon addod to North- 
woHtnm, Contnil, and WoHtoin India. Practioally, in 
faot, all India nortli of tho Vindhya rango aoknow- 
lodgod tho Muprumacy of tho ton of IJuniAyAn. Tlio 
oxoopiion to tho gonoral proispority wai oauHod 1)y 
a turriblo famino and poHtiloncu in WoMtorn India, tliu 
oiihutN of whioh ^uro niofit Hovoroly folt. Grain roMo 
to a fiil)uh)UM prioo, 'and hornoM and oowh had to food 
upon tho bark of ti'ouii/ Tho famino and podtilonco 
laHtod nix montbi. 

Tlio oarly part of tho following yoar, t,*);/), wan 
oooupiod witli tlio purHuit of 1)A6d and tho oonquont of 
OriMHa. I havo alroady Mtatod how tlio AfghAn prinoo 
waH dofuatod at IMjIiurai midway botwcu^n Mughal- 
mdrl and JaloHwar, and how, purHuod to and invoNtod 
in Outtaok, ho had Murrondorud. Tito troaty oonoludod 
with him provided tliat ho should govom tlio province 
of OriHHa in tho namo and on behalf of tho Kmporor 
Akbar. It may be added that D&6d did not keep 
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the faith he plighted on this occasion. He took 
the first propitious occasion to rebel, and two years 
later was defeated in a great battle by the Mughal 
general. He was taken prisoner, and in punishment 
of his treason his head was severed £rom his body 
on the field of ' battle. For some time, however, 
Bengal and Orissa continued to require great vigil- 
ance and prompt action on the part of the Mughal 
administrators. 

The other principal events of this year were the 
building by the Emperor at Fatehpur-Sikri of an 
Ibfidat-khdn&, or palace for the reception of men of 
learning, genius, and solid acquirements. The build- 
ing was divided into four halls : the western to be 
used by Saiyids, or descendants of the Prophet : the 
southern by the learned, men who had studied and 
acquired knowledge : the northern by those venerable 
for their wisdom and their subjection to inspiration. 
The eastern hall was devoted to the nobles and officers 
of state, whose tastes were in unison with those of one 
or other of the classes referred to. When the building 
was finished, the Emperor made it a practice to repair 
there every Friday night and on the nights of holy 
days, and spend the night in the society of the occu- 
pants of the halls, moving from one to the other and 
conversing. As a rule, the members of each hall used 
to present to him one of their number whom they con- 
sidered most worthy of the notice and bounty of the 
Emperor, The visits were always made opportunities 
for the distribution of largesses, and scarcely one of 
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tho K»''HtH over wont ompty away. Tho btilhling wan 
ooinplotucl 1>y tho ond of tho year. 

Tho following yoar wan tinovontful, Init tho yoar 
1,577 wan marked by that robollion in Or'iMHa undor 
I)A6d of whioh I have alroady iipokon. Tho campaign 
waH Htirring whilnt It lantod, but tho doath of DAfid 
and hiM undo put an ond to it. 

Thin yoar, likowino, thoro wan trou))lo in U/ljp^it/lna. 
Mono of all tho Hovoroignii of iho torritonoMkncnvn by 
that namo, tho lUnA of MowAr had rofuHod tho matri- 
monial allianoo ofTorod to Iun fomalo roIativoN by 
Akbar. DoHoondod, an ho boliovod, from tho immortal 
^'odn, ho rogardod »uch an allianoo an a degradation. Tto 
rofuMod it thon, whilst ho wim yot ntruggling for oxiHt- 
onco. Ito rofuNod it, though ho naw tho K^p^t prinrn 
whom ho moHt hatnd, tho lUjA of Jodhpur, onriohod, 
in conMoquonco of Iun complianooi by tho aoquiMition of 
four diNtriotM, yiolding an amplo rovonuo. Ho romainod 
obdtirato, dofying tlio powor of Akbar. KAnA Udai 
Hingh had in i,56K \mi hlN capital, and had ilod to 
tho jungloN of Tligpfpla, and thoro had diod In 1573. 

lliN Mon, PartAp Hingh, inhoritod all bin olmtinany, 
and many of tho noblo (|ualitioN of hif9 grandfaih(*r, 
tho fanmuM Hanga KAnA. Wilhotit a capital, with- 
out roHOtirooM, Iuh kindrod and olanMmon diNpiritod by 
tho rovorNON of hinhotmo, yot Mympathining with him 
in bin rofunal to ally himnolf with a Muhatnmadan, 
PartAp Hingh had OHtabliNhod IdmMolf at Kofrtbalm(r, 
in tho ArAvallifi, and had (^idcavotircd to organiNo 
tho country for a ronowod Mtrugglo. Homo infor- 
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mation of his plans seems to have reached the eai*s 
of Akbar whilst he was paying his annual visit to 
Ajmere in 1576-7, and he despatched his most trusted 
general^ also a B&jpiit, the M&n Singh of Jaipur, whom 
we have seen fighting by his side in Gujardt, with five 
thousand horse, to beat him up. The two opposing 
forces met at Huldigh&t, called also Gogandah, in 
December 1576, The battle which followed terminated 
in the complete defeat of the R&n&, who, when the day 
was lost, fled to the Ar&valli hills. To deprive him of all 
possible resources Akbar despatched a party into the 
hills, with instructions to lay waste the country whilst 
pursuing. Akbar himself entered Mewdr, arranged 
the mode of its administration ; then proceeded to 
M&lwi, encamped on ite western frontier, arranged the 
administration of the territories dependent upon the 
city of Burh&npur, and improved that of Gujar&t. To 
these matters he devoted the years 1577-8. He then 
marched for the Punjab. 

A circumstance, interesting to the people who now 
hold supreme sway in India, occurred to the Emperor 
on his way to the Punjab. He had reached Delhi, and 
had even proceeded a march beyond it, when a certain 
Hdji ^ who had visited Europe, * brought with him fine 
goods and fabrics for his Majesty's inspection.' The 
chronicler does not state more on the subject than the 
extract I have made, and we are left to imagine the 
part of Europe whence the fabrics came, and the im- 
pression they made. Akbar stayed but a short time 

^ A H^'i is a Muaalmdn who has made the pilgrimage to Mekka. 
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in iho rur\jab, then roiurnod to Dolhi, paid tlion hiM 
annual viitit to ^moro, and stopping thoro but one 
nighti rodo, aooompaniod by but nine porHonM, at tho 
rate of ovor a hundrod miloB a day to Fatobpur-tifkrii 
arriving thoro the evening of tho third day. 
I Tho following yoar, 1580, waH remarkable for the 
faot that tho empire attained the highoit degree of 
proMpority up to that time. Bengal wan not only 
trenquil, but fumifihod moneys to tho imperial exohe- 
quer. The ruler of Mewir wai itill being hunted by 
the imperial troopn, but in no other part of India waw 
the Mound of armai hoard. 

In the ooume of bin JoumeyM Akbar had noticed how 
the impoiition of inland tollM, justifiable mo long a« the 
several provinooM of Ilindustin were governed by 
rival rulers, tended only, now that mo many provinces 
were under one head, to perpetuate differences. Early 
in 1581, then, he abolinhed the tamgha, or inland tolls, 
throtighout his dominions. The same edict proclaimed 
likewise the abolition of tlie JiiBy&, a capitation taic 
imposed by the Afghin rulers of India upon those 
Hubjects who did not follow tho faith of Muhammad. 
It was the Kmperor*s noble intention that thought 
should bo free ; that every one of his sulgects should 
worship after his own fashion and according to his 
own convictions, and lie carried out this principle to 
the end of his days. The most important political 
event of the year was the re1)e11ion of a body of 
disaffected nobles in Bengal. Acting without much 
cohesion they were defeated and dispersed. 
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The year following, 158a, Akbar marched at the 
head of an army to the Punjab to repulse an invasion 
made from E&bul by his own brother, Muhammad 
Hakim Mirz&. The rebel brother had arrived dose 
to Lahore before Akbar had reached Pdnlpat. The 
news, however, of the march of Akbar produced upon 
him the conviction that his invasion must miscarry. 
He accordingly retreated from Lahore, and fell back on 
E&bul. Akbar followed him by way of Sirhind, E^- 
l&naur, and Rotds ; then crossed the Lidus at the point 
where Attock now stands, giving, as he crossed the river, 
instructions for the erection of a fortress at that place. 

He advanced on to Fesh&war, and pushed forward a 
division of his army under his son. Prince Mur&d, to 
recover E&buL Mui*&d was a young man, tall and 
thin, with a Uvid complexion, but much given to 
drink, from the effects of which he and his brother. 
Prince D&ny&l, eventually died. Marching very 
rapidly, he encountered the army of his uncle at 
Ehurd-E&bul and totally defeated him. Akbar had 
followed him with a supporting army, and entered 
Edbul three days after him. There he remained three 
weeks, then, having pardoned his brother and re- 
bestowed upon hiin the government of E&bul, he 
returned by way of the Ehaibar to Lahore, settled the 
government of the Punjab, and then marched, by way 
of Delhi, to Fatehpur-SfkrL *He now,' writes the 
chronicler, * remained for some time at Fatehpur, ad- 
ministering justice, dispensing charity, and arranging 
public business.' 
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Apparently ho oontinuo<l to rcmido thoro throughout 
the yuar following, llobollion wa« still Binoulduring 
iu Uungal, but tho Kniporor was ro2)roiuntod thoro by 
capablo ofllcum who roportod constantly to him, and 
to whom ho as conMtantly dospatchod instruotionii. 
Tho diMafloction was not vory BoriouMi but it waH 
haramiitig and intorforod groatly with tho coUootion 
of tho rov(;nuoH. 

Tho bogiuning of i,';84 found Akbar still at Fatoh- 
pur-BIkri. Tho principal ovonta of tho year woroi the 
paciilcation of liongal ; tho outbreak and iupproinion 
of a robollion in Qujar&t ; tho revolt of tho ruler of 
Anlrgarh and iJurhAnpur ; dinturbancoii in tho Deocan ; 
and tlio death of tho brother of Akbar, tho thou ruler 
of BLdbul. Tho revolts wore put down and a new 
governor was sent to KAbuL Prosperity reigned ovei 
the empire wlum tho year closed. 

Among tho firmest of tho proteotod allios of tho 
Kmporor was BliagwAn D&s, Il^& of Jaipur, who had 
not only himself renditrod splendid military service to 
Akbar, but whose ni^phow, M&n Singh, hold a vory 
high command in his armies. At tho period at which 
we have ariived this ll^pdt princo was governor of 
the Puigab. From his family Akbar now soloelod a 
wife for his son. Prince HaKm, afterwards tho Kmporor 
Jah^nglr. The marriage was celebrated at Fatohpur- 
Uikri, with groat ceremony and amid groat rejoicings. 
Until thiM reign tho lli^pdt princes had scornfully 
rojectod tho idea of a matrimonial alliance with 
princes of tho Muhanmmdau faith. But it was the 
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desire of Akbar to weld : to carry into action the 
cardinal principle that differences of i-ace and religion 
made no difference in the man. He had many preju- 
dices to overcome, especially on the part of the Rfijplit 
princes, and to the last he could not conquer the 
obstinate resistance of the R&nil of Mewdr. 

The others were more complaisant. They recognised 
in Akbar the founder of a set of principles such as 
had never been heard before in India. In his 
eyes merit was merit, whether evinced by a Hindu 
prince or by an Uzbek Musalmdn. The race and 
creed of the meritorious man bajred neither his em- 
ployment in high positions nor his rise to honour. 
Hence, men like Bhagwdn Dds, Mdn Singh, Todar 
Mall, and others, found that they enjoyed a considera- 
tion under this Muhammadan sovereign far gi*eater 
and wider-reaching than that which would have 
accrued to them as independent rulers of their ances- 
tral dominions. They governed imperial provinces 
and commanded imperial armies. They were ad- 
mitted to the closest councils of the prince whose 
main object was to obliterate all the dissensions and 
prejudices of the 0ast, and, without diminishing the 
real power of the local princes who entered into his 
scheme, to weld together, to unite under one supreme 
head, without loss of dignity and self-respect to any- 
one, the provinces till then disunited and hostile to 
one another. 

One of the means which Akbar employed to this 
end was that of marriage between himself, his family, 

I 
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tind tha (lAtigliiorM of thn indlgonouH prinooN, Thoro 
WAV, ho woU know, no Much cqual'mor an tnarriago. 
Tho Hrljp6l princoH could not fail to fool that thoir 
rolationMhip to tho hoir to tho throno, often to tho 
throno itNolf, aHNurod tholr poMition. Whon thoy ro- 
(loctod on tho condition of IlinduMt&n prior to hi» 
rulo ; how tho Muhannnadan conquontN of tho pro- 
coding ilvo c<mturioH had introduood Mtrifo and din- 
ordor without cohonion, and that thin man, coming 
upon thorn an a boy, inoxporioncod and untried in tho 
art of ruling, had introduced order and good govom- 
mont, toleration and jtmtico, whorovor ho conquered ; 
that ho conqtiorod only that ho might introduce thotto 
principloH ; that ho mado no dintinction between men 
on accotint of thoir divomlty of raoo or of roligioufi 
belief; thoyi apt to bolievo in tho incarnation of tho 
deity, mu»t have recognlfiod Homothing more than 
ordinarily hunmn, Nomothing approaching to tho 
divine and bonoflceut, in tho conduct of Akbar. 

1 1 Ih toleration waM »o ahMoluto, hiM truMt,onoegivon, 
so thorougli, hii principled no largo and no genorotiH, 
that, doHpito tho prejudicu^d of thoir birth, their religion, 
thoir iurroundingn, they yielded to tho favoination. 
And whon, in return, Alchar aHkod them to renounco 
one long-Mtanding prejudiee whioh wont counter to 
tho groat principle which they recogniNo<l ai tho 
contor-vtono of tho new nydtom, tho prejudiee which 
taught them to r(*gard other men, booaune they wore 
not Ilinduv, ai impure atid unolean, thoy all, with one 
marked exception, gave way. They rooognined that 
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a principle such as that was not to be limited ; that 
their practical renunciation of that portion of their 
narrow creed which forbade marriages vdth those of 
a different race, could not but strengthen the system 
which was giving peace and prosperity to their 
country, honour and consideration to themselves. 

It was in the beginning of the thirty -first year of 
his reign that Akbar heard of the death of his brother 
at El&bul, and that the frontier province of Badaksh&n 
had been overrun by the Uzbeks, who also threatened 
K&bul. The situation was grave, and such as, he 
concluded, imperatively required his own presence. 
Accordingly, in the middle of November, he set out 
with an army for the Punjab, reached the Sutlej at 
the end of the following month, and marched straight 
to R&wal Pindi. Learning there that affairs at E&bul 
were likely to take a direction favourable to his 
interests, he marched to his new fort of Attock, de- 
spatched thence one force under Bhagw&n D&s to 
conquer Kashmir, another to chastise the Baltichls, 
and a third to move against Sw&t. Of these three 
expeditions, the last met with disaster. The Yusuf- 
zais not only repulsed the first attack of the Mughals, 
but when reinforcements, sent by Akbar under his 
special favourite, R&j& Birbal, joined the attacking 
party, they too were driven back vdth a loss of 8,000 
men, amongst whom was the R&j^^. It was the 

^ B^£ Birbal was a Br^Uiman, a peet, and a skilful musician. 
He was noted for his liberality and his'&onAomia. ' His short verses, 
bon mots, and jokes/ writes Blochmann {Ain^Akbairi^ p. 405) *are 
siill in the mouths of the people of HindustlUi.' 

I 2 
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HovnroMt dnfoat tlw» MtiKlml troopH lift<l ever ftx- 
pnriniinivl. To ropiiir It, th« Kinporor dnMptttoluMl 
ItiH hoNfc (^o)ninatHl(T, Il^A Todar Mall, Hupporlnd 
))y llAjA MAn HuiKlif of Jaipur. Tlumo j^Mtu^ralH 
iitan<i)tivn«d wlllt k**^*^'' caitiion, mipporiinff thdir 
advanno by Hio(*kad<'N, aitd ovoitlually cotnploUsly 
dnfoatnd iliu trilioM in ilio Khaibar J*aHN. 

Mnanwltiln, Um oxpndilion Hont aKaitmfc Kanhtnfr 
had I)<Mui ImjI a doj^nxi inoro MuommNful. Tim com- 
inatidorH of il Itad rnanltdd tho 1'aHM of Hhuliyafi, and 
bad found il blonkadcMl by ibo MttnabrtAn rulor of tbo 
coiinlry, Tboy waittul for Hupplbm for Homo dayn, 
bttt Ibo rain and Know canto on, an<l boforo tboy 
ootjld ntovo iboro oatno tbu nuwH of tito dofoafc in- 
(liotod l)y tbu VuHuf/aiH. Tbm doprivod tbom of 
wbal rutnain<Hl to tbom of norvo, attd tboy baHtonod 
(0 mako i)oaoo witb tbo rulor of KnHbndri on tbo 
condition of Ium booomlng a nominal triliutary, and 
tltnn roturnod to Akbar. Tbo Kmporor tontidnd blN 
Hoimo of tboir want of ontorprino l)y a<^oordin(( to 
tbom a vory cold roooptlon, and forbidding tbom to 
appnar at oourt. Itut tbo nuiul of Akbar ootdd nol 
1on|{ barbour roHontmont, and bo noon for^^avo thom. 

Of tbo tbroo oxpoditioitM, tbat a^aimtt tbo ItalAobfM 
alono wan innnodiatoly HUCooHNfitl. TboHO bardy 
warrlorH Httbmittod witboul roniMtanro to tbo Mui^lial 
Kmporor. Am noon an tbo offortN of Todar Mall and 
M&n Rln({b liad oponod tbo Kbaibar IW, Akbar 
appointed tbo lattor, tbo nopbow and boir to tbo 
Jaipur Il^d, to bo Oovomor of KAbub and Hunt 
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him thither with a suflScient force, other troops 
being despatched to replace him in the Yusufzai 
country, and Feshdwar being strongly occupied. 
Akbar had himself returned to Lahore. Thence he 
directed a second expedition against Kashmir. As 
this force approached the Passes; in tiie summer of 
1587, a rebellion broke out against the actual ruler 
in Srinagar. The imperial force experienced then 
no difficulty in entering and conquering the country, 
which tiius became a portion of the Mughal empire, 
and, in the reign of the successor of Akbar, the sum- 
mer residence of the Mughal sovereigns of India. It 
may here be mentioned that to reach Jamr6d, at the 
entrance of the Khaibar Pass, Mdn Singh had to fight 
and win another battle with the hill-tribes. He 
reached Kdbul, however, and established there a 
stable administration. The Edbulis and the heads 
of the tribes, however, complained to Akbar that 
the rule of a Bdjptit prince was not agreeable to them, 
whereupon Akbar translated Mdn Singh in a similar 
capacity to Bengal, which just then especially re- 
quired the rule of a strong hand, and replaced him 
at Edbul by a Musalm&n. He announced at the 
same time his intention of paying a visit to that 
dependency. 

First of all, he secured possession of Bind (1588) ; 
then, in the spring of the following year, set out for 
Kashmir. On reaching Bhimbar, he left there the 
ladies of his harem with Prince Murad, and rode 
express to Srfnagar. He remained there, visiting 
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tho n«iKlil>o«rhoo(l, till tho rainy Hoanon dot In, when 
\\i\ Anni IiIm haroin to Uotafl. '¥\\(sy joined him Hub- 
Nt^quontly at Attock on liiH way to KAlml. Tho PaHMOii 
to that capital woro opon, all oppoNitlon on tho part 
of tho hill-trilx^H having ooaMocl, mo Akbar oronHod tho 
TndiiK at Attook, and had an eany journoy thtmco to 
KAhnl. Ho ntayod thoro two montliM, vlalting tho 
gardonA and plaooH of Intoront. 'All tho pooplo, 
nohlo and niniplo, profltod by hiH profionco'/ IIo 
waH Htill at KAbul wlu^n nowN roaohod him of tho 
dnath of UrtjA Todar Mall (Novombor lo, 1589). 
Tiin Hamo day anothor trmttod Hindu friend, Ii^& 
DhagwAn DAm of Jaipur, alno dlnd. Akbar mado 
th(^n nnw arrangomontii for tho govornmonti of 
K&lnil, OtiJarAt, and Jaunpur, and returned towardu 
IlinduHtAn. 

He had already, aff I have 8tatnd, arranged for tho 
governnmnt of Dengal. Ho reached Lahore on hlA 
home journey in tho beginning of 1,590. WhilHt 
reniding there, information roaohed him that hid 
newly appointed Governor of (lujar/lt, tho Hon of hid 
favotjrite nttrne, had engaged in hotitllitieH with 
KAthfawAr and Outoh. The^e hoHtilltie« eventuated 
In the addition of thoMO two provineoM to the Kin« 
peror*H donunionH, and In the nuieido of tho prineo 
of Afghan deneent, who had fomented all the dU- 
tur1)anoe(i in WoHtern India'. The Kmperor took 
advantage of hid stay at Lahore to dlreot tho moro 

I I'll lot, vol. V. l>. 4aK' 

* Vid« nioahiimtin'N Ain^^AkhaH^ p, qi^* 
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complete pacification of Sind, affairs in which 
province had taken a disadvantageous turn. The 
perfect conquest of the province proved more diffi- 
cult than had been anticipated. It required large 
reinforcements of troops, and the display of combined 
firmness and caution to effect the desired result. The 
campaign took two years, and, during that time, 
Kashmir had revolted. 

The Emperor during those two years had had his 
head-quarters at Lahore. No sooner did he hear that 
the success in Sind was complete, than Akbar, who, 
expecting the event, had sent on the bulk of his forces 
towards Bhimbar, remaining himself hunting on the 
banks of the Chendb, set out to rejoin his main body. 
On his way to it he learned that his advanced guard 
had forced one of the Passes, notwithstanding fierce 
opposition. This event decided the war, for the 
soldiers of the rebel chief, resenting his action, fell 
upon him during the night, killed him, and cut off 
his head, which they sent to Akbar. With the death 
of this man all opposition ceased, and Akbar, riding 
on to Srlnagar, stayed there eight days, settling the 
administration, and then proceeded by way of the 
gorge of Baramula to Botas, and thence to Lahore. 
There he received information that his lieutenant in 
Bengal, the Bdjd Mdn Singh, had definitively annexed 
the province of Orissa to the imperial dominions. He 
had despatched thence to Lahore a hundred and 
twenty elephants, captured in that province, as a 
present to the Emperor. 



1 
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Thu attoinpi i<) \m\\\i into the iiiipdrml Mo.lMimo the 
Daocan proviiiouv Mouth of tbo Vhulhyiui rango, 
followiul tlio lioxt ymr^ and oontinucnl for oiglit 
^(*arH liitor. On tlio wholo it w^m rtuccimNfnL Tlio 
Mtt'ong plaooM, Dauliit&b&d, Khorw&, NAhIIc, Ailrgarh, 
luid Ahniadnn.gar, oponod tbttrKHtaMf aft^r long MMgoM, 
to th(j Imperial unnii. And, although tho turritorioN 
dopondunt ttpon Alinioilnagiu* worn n(;t rnlindy nub- 
duod till i6;{7, tho ponition a<*(iuii'od by Al4bar gavu 
Idnt a propondoranco which tho Mughal« retained 
for at loaNt a oontury. 

Tho cantpaigti in Houthorn India wan rotnarkaldo 
for tlirco faotM. Tito (IrNt wan tho diMHotmionM of 
tho gonomU Mont from difFuront partit of India to 
co-opomto indopondontly in tho oonqtumti diNHoniionN 
which noccMMitatodt ilr^t, tlio dcHpatch thithor front 
Agra of tho 10inporor*i» confidant, Abttlfa/il, attd aftor- 
wardM, tho journey tldtherof AkbarhintHolf ; Hocondlyi 
tito di'uth, frotn oxcoMNivo dritiliing, of the Kntporor'N 
Hon, Pt'inoo Mur&d, at J&lna; tltirdly, the inurdor 
of Al)ulia/4f on hii return to Agra, at the instigation 
of Prittce Balitn, the eldcit vurviving von of Akbar 
and hid heir apparent. 

Akbar had held hl» oourt for fottrt(*on yearn at 
Iiah<ire when, in 1,598, the neo<^MitieM of tho poMition 
in Bouthern India forced hitn to ntarch thither. 
He ha<l contpelled the surrender of Altntadnagar and 
Aitirgai'h, when, nontinatirtg Prince D&nyAi to bo 
governor In Kh&ndoHh and Der&r, and Abulfa/1 to 
contplete the con(iuei»t of the tc*rritorie» dependent 
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upon Ahmadnagar, he marched in the spring of 1601 
towards Agra. 

The circumstances which required the presence of 
Akbar at Agra were of a very painful character. 
Prince Sallm had from his earliest youth caused 
him the greatest anxiety. Nor had the anxiety 
been lessened as the boy approached manhood. 
Sallm, better known to posterity as the Emperor 
Jah^gir, was naturally cruel, and he appeared 
incapable of placing the smallest restraint on his 
passions. He hated Abulfazl, really because he was 
jealous of his influence with his father; avowedly 
because he regarded him as the leading spirit who 
had caused Akbar to diverge from the narrow doc- 
trines of the bigoted Muhammadans. Akbar had 
hoped for a moment that the despatch of Abulfazl 
to Southern India would appease the resentment of 
his son, and when he decided to proceed thither 
himself he had nominated Salim as his successor, and 
had confided to him, with the title of Viceroy of 
Ajmere, the task of finishing the war vdth the B&n& of 
Mew&r, which had broken out again. He had further 
studied his partialities by despatching the renowned 
M&n Singh, his relation by marriage, to assist him. 

The two-princes were already on their march towards 
Mew&r when ioformation reached them that a re- 
bellion had broken out in Bengal, of which province 
M&n Singh was Viceroy. Mdn Singh was therefore 
compelled to march at once to repress the outbreak. 
Left without a counsellor, and commanding a con- 
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MidoraMo foroo, Prinoo Halfm roHolvod to take ad- 
vantago of tlio abiiunoo of hU failtor in tho mouUi 
to tnako a bold stroke for tlie orown. Ilonouncing, 
then, hii march on Mow&r, ho hurried with hii force 
to Agra, and when tho commandant of the imperial 
fortroMV, loyal to hm maoter, shut iti gates in his face, 
hastened to AUah&bid, occupied the fort, seized tho 
provinces of Oudh and l?e)iar, and assumed the title 
of King. 

It was tho news of thoso occurrences which drew 
Akbar from the Doccan. Attributing the action 
of Salim to the violence of a temper which )iad 
over been impatient of control, ho resolved rath<*r 
to guide than to compel him. Accordingly lie wrotn 
him a letter, in which, assuring him of his ccmtinuod 
love if he would only return to his allegiance, he 
warned him of the conse(iuenoes of continued dis- 
obedience. Wlinn this letter reached Halim, Akbar 
was approaching Agra at tho lu^ad of an anny of 
warriors, few in number, but the chosen of tho empire. 
Halfm, then, recognising that his position was ab- 
solutnly untenable, and that if he persisted it might 
cost him the succ<msion, replied in the most sub- 
missive terms. His conduct, however, did not 
correspond to his words. Informed, somewhat later, 
that the bulk of the imperial army was still in 
the Deocan, he marched to ItAwa, levying troops 
as he proceeded, with the intention of waiting upon 
his father at the head of an imposing force. But 
A]<bar was not deceived. He sent his son an order 
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to choose one of two courses; either to come to 
Agra slightly attended, or to return to AUah&b&d. 

Piinee Salfm chose the latter course, receiving 
the promise, it is believed, that he should receive 
the grant of Bengal and Orissa. At any rate, he did 
receive the grant of those provinces. We cannot say, 
at this time, how much Akbar was influenced in 
his course by the consciousness of the comparative 
weakness of his own position, by his dislike of having 
to fight his own son, or by his affection. Probably 
the three sentiments combined to give to the course 
he adopted a tinge of weakness. At any rate, he soon 
had reason to feel that his concessions to his rebellious 
son had produced no good effect. For Sallm, whose 
memory was excellent, and whose hatred was in- 
satiable, took the opportunity of the return of Abulfazl 
from the Deccan, but slightly attended, to instigate 
the K&jd of Orchhd to waylay and murder him ^. 

The murder of his friend was a heavy blow to 
Akbar. Happily he never knew the share his son 
had in that atrocious deed. Believing that the R&j^ 
of Orchhd was the sole culprit, he despatched a force 
against him. The guilty Rdjd fled to the jungles, 
and succeeded in avoiding capture, until the death of 
Akbax rendered unnecessary his attempts to conceal 
himself. A reconciliation with Salim followed, and 

^ Prince Salfm jastifies, in his Mmwi'n^ the murder on the ground 
that Abulfazl had been the chief instigator of Akbar in his religious 
aberrations, as he regarded them. To the last he treated the 'BA^k 
of Orchhil with the greatest consideration. 
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the Kmporor onoo moro doMpatoliod Ium oldt^nt Hon to 
put down the diHturbancoM in Mow&r. ThuHO diH- 
lurbancoH, it may bo inuiitionud, woro oauHud by tho 
continuod rcfuMal of lt&n& I'aridp Hin(;h to Hubinit to 
tlio Mu|j;hal. After hiB defeat at lfuldi(;ii&t in 1.576, 
tlmt priuoo ha<l ilod to the jun^lcM, oloHely followed 
by tho imperial army. Fortune continued ho adverne 
to hini that after a HerieM of reverHOH, utindieved by 
one HucccHH, he roMolved, with bin family and truHling 
friondM, to aband6n Mew&r, and found another kbt|j;-> 
dom ou the InduM. He had already ftet out, when 
the unexamplod devotion of hiH minister placod m 
hjH handu the meanH of oontinuing the oonteMt, and Ite 
determined to try one more campaign. Turning upon 
his advernarieH, rendered carehiHH by continued HUCceHM, 
he itmote them in the hinder part, and, in 1586, had 
recovered all Mewdr, tho fortnmM of (Jhitor and 
Mandalgarh excepted. (Jut off from Chi tor, ho luid 
eHtabliHhed a now capital at Udaipur, a place which 
HubHequently gave itn name to hiH i)rineipality. 
Whon he diedj in 1597, ho was ntill holding bin own. 
lie wan Huoceeded by bin hou, Antra ll&n&, who, at 
tho time at which we have arrived, wan bidding 
defiance, in Mewdr, to all the uilurtH of the impi^rial 
troops (1603). 

Prince Halim had a groat opportunity. The forcen 
plaood at hiH dinponal wore conHiderablo enough, if 
energetically employed, to complete tho conr^uent of 
Mew&r, l)ut ho displayed ho little tanto for the tank 
that Akbar recalled him and sent him to bin Honu- 
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independent government of Allah&b&d, where he spent 
his time in congenial debauchery, and in worse. His 
disregard of all sense of duty and honour, even, of the 
lives of his most faithful attendants, became at last so 
marked that Akbar set out for Allah&b&d, in the hope 
that his presence might produce some effect. He had 
made but two mai-ches, however, when the news of 
the serious illness of his own mother compelled him 
to return. But the fact that he had quitted Agra for 
such a purpose produced a revulsion in the thought 
and actions of Prince SaUm. As his father could not 
come to him, he determined to repair, slightly 
attended, to the court of his father. There he made 
his submission, but he did not mend his ways, and 
his disputes with his eldest son, Prince Ehusrii, 
became the scandal of the court. 

The Emperor, indeed, was not happy in his children. 
His two eldest, twins, had died in infancy. The third, 
erroneously styled the first, was Prince Salim. The 
fate of the fourth son, Prince Murfid, has been told. 
The fifth son. Prince D&ny&l, described as tall, well- 
built, good-looking, fond of horses and elephants, and 
clever in composing Hindustani poems, was addicted 
to the same vice as his brother Murdd, and died 
about this time from the same cause. His death was 
a great blow to Akbar, who had done all in his power 
to wean his son from his excesses^ and had even 
obtained a promise that he would renounce them. 
There were at court many grandsons of the Emperor. 
Of these the best-beloved was Prince Khurram, who 
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HubMaquortlly tiuooocdud Jah&ng(r under tho iillo of 
HhAh J ah An. 

Tho nowH of ibo (loath of Prinoo D&ny&l and itH 
oatiMO Hootn to havo greatly aifootod tho Kmporor. 
Ho waN ill at tho tiroo, and it noon booamo ovidont 
that hlH illnoMM oould havo but ono terudnation. Thu 
inlndi of tlumo about him turned at once to the 
oonHideratton of tho Hucoe»ilon« HiM only Nurvivln^ 
Mon waM Prinoo Halint, but hi» conduct at Allah&b&d, 
at Agra, atid oIho whore, had turned tho lioartN of the 
minority agiunnt him, whilut in hin Non, I^inoe Khunr^, 
tho nobloH rooogniMod a prinoo whovo reputation wan 
untanuHhod. Prinoo KhunrA, moroovori an the ion of 
a prinooHv of Jodhpur, wan chmoly related to lUJA 
Min Singh, and that capable man wan a groat factor 
in the empire. lie had married, too, the daughter of 
tho Muhanunadan nobleman who held the highoNt 
rank in tho anny, and who wan himNoif i)robably 
related to the royal family, for ho wan the mrx of the 
favourite nurite of Akbar. Them) two great nobleM 
b(^gan then to take moa«ureii for tho exoluHion of 
Prince Hallm, and tho nuceeHHion of Prinoo KhuHr6. 

To ofTeot this ptirimno they had tho fort of A(p*a, in 
tlie palace in which Akbar wai lying ill, guarded by 
their troopM. Had Akbar died at thia moment hii 
death muMt havo given riio to a civil war, for Salim 
would not ronounco hii pretonHionv. I)ut| an noon an 
tho prince reoogniaed tho combination against him, 
alarmed for hln perMonal vafety, lie withdrew a Mhort 
dUtanoe from Agra. Vexed at hi« abvence during 
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what he well knew was his last illness, Akbar, a 
lover above all of legality, summoned his nobles 
around him, declared Prince Salim to be his lawful 
successor, and expressed a hope that Prince Khusru 
might be provided for by the government of Bengal. 

The influence acquired by Akbar was never more 
apparent than at this conjuncture. It needed but one 
expression of resentment against his ungrateful and 
undutiful son to secure his exclusion. His expressions 
in his favour, on the other hand, had the effect of 
inducing the most powerful nobles to resolve to carry 
out his wishes, the half-hearted and wavering to join 
with them. Not even the highest nobleman in the 
army, the father-in-law of Prince Khusrd, who had 
already combined with Il&j& Mdn Singh to sup- 
port Ehusrti, could resist the influence. He sent 
privately to Prince Salim to assure him of his 
support. M&i Singh, the most influential of all at 
that particular crisis, seeing that he was isolated, 
yielded to the overtures made him by Salim, and 
promised also to uphold him. Secure now of the 
succession. Prince Salim repaired to the palace, where 
he was affectionately received by the dying Akbar. 
The circumstances of that interview are known only 
from the report of the prince. 

After the first affectionate greetings Akbar desired 
that all the nobles might be summoned to the 
presence; 'for,' he added, 'I cannot bear that any 
misunderstanding should subsist between you and 
those who have for so many years shared in my toils, 
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and boon tho companionii of my glory.' Wlion tlio 
nobloH ont(5ro(I and ha<l inado ihoir HaliitaiionH, \w 
Maid a fow wordw to thorn in a body ; thon, looking at 
niioh of ihoni in NuocoHHion, ho boggod thorn to forgivo 
him if ho had wrongod any ono of thorn. Prinoo 
HaKm thon threw hiumolf at hii foot, wooping ; but 
Akbar, Nigning to \m attondantH to gird hin «on with 
liiH own Kcimitar and to invoHt him with tho tttrban 
and roboH of Stato, commondod to Iuh caro tho la<IioH 
of tlio palaoo, urgod him to l)0 kind and conHidorato 
to luH old friondn and aHctooiato^, thon, bowing liin 
hoAd, ho diod. 

ThuB poiiflofully dopartod tho roal foundor of tho 
Mughal ompirot Moro fortunato than liiH fathor and 
hiH grandfathor, moro far-nightod, moro original, and, 
it must bo added, poHHOHMing groator opportimitioH, ho 
ha<l livod long onotjgh to convinoo tho divorHo racoH 
of IlinduHtAn that thoir Hafoty, thoir practical indo- 
pondonco, thoir onjoymont of tho roligion and tho 
ouHtonm of thoir forofaihorft, dopondod upon thoir ro- 
cognition of tho paramount authority whi(*h could 
Hoouro to Uiom thoHo in<mtimabIo bloHNingH. To thtin 
liu wan a man above projudiooH. To all alike, whotlu^r 
Uzbek, or AfgliAn, or Hindu, or TArHf, or Ohrintian, 
ito oflorod caroorn, provided only tiiat thoy woro faith- 
ful, intolligtiit, truo to thonmoIvoH. Tho novoral raooH 
rocogniniid that during hiM roign of forty-nino yoam 
India whh froo from foreign invaHion ; that ho fiub- 
jugatod all advorHai*ioi9 within, Monto by foroo of arum, 
MoiiMf }>y moanH moro i)oacoful, and that ho proforrod 
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the latter method. 'The whole length and breadth 
of the land/ wrote Muhammad Amin after his death. 
* was firmly and righteously governed. All people of 
every description and station came to his coui-t, and 
universal peace being estabUshed among all classes, 
men of every sect dwelt secure under his protection. 
Such was Akbar the ruler. In the next chapter 
I shall endeavour to describe what he was as a 
man. 

Akbar died the 15th October, 1605, one day after 
he had attained the age of sixty-three. 



OllAPTEU XII 

TUK PitlNOllM^RB AND InTKHNAL ADMINIBTUATXON 

01^ AKiiAU 

'TiiENunonHfl of ibo ihroo branolum of tho govommont, 
and tho fulfllinoiit of tho winhen of tho Hubjoct/ wriioi 
tho author of thu Ain-I-Akbari, * whother groat or Hiuall, 
clopond u|>ou ihu laaniicu* iu which a king Hpundfi liiii 
iiino/ 

Triod by thlA toHt, tho caufio of tho huccomh of 
Akbai' aH a man and aH a ruh^r oan bo logically traced. 
Not only waH ho muthodioal, but thoro ran through 
hiN method a moMt earnoHt dmro to think and do 
what wuH light in itHolf and oonduoivo to tho groat 
aim of hm lifo, tho buihling of an odiflco which, 
rooted in the peoplo'ii hearU, would be iudopendont 
of tho porHonality of tho ruler, lieforo I attempt to 
Htate in detail tiie meauM ho adopted to attain thi« 
end, I propoHo to nay a ftiw wurdw on a Hubject which 
may be said to underlie the whole quoNtion, tlie con- 
formation of luH mind and tho manner in which it 
wan adected by mattem relating to tho Mpiritual con- 
dition of mankind. Tlian thifi there cannot be any 
moro important inveNtigation, for it depended entirely 
ou tho Htructure of hi» mind, and itn power to accept 
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without prejudice, and judge impartially, views differ- 
ing from those of his co-religionists, whether the chief 
of the Muhammadans, few in number when compared 
with the entire community, could so obtain the con- 
fidence and sympathy of the subject race, doomed to 
eternal perdition in the thought of all bigoted Musal- 
m&ns, as to overcome their prejudices to an extent 
which, had they been consulted previously, they 
would have declared impossible. The period was 
undoubtedly unfavourable to the development of 
what may be called a liberal policy in this matter. 

The Muhammadans were not only conquerors, but 
conquerors who had spread their religion by the 
sword. The scorn and contempt with which the 
more zealous among them regarded the religion of 
the Hindus and those who professed it may be 
traced in every page olf the writings of Badaunl, 
one of the contemporary historians of the period. 
Nor was that scorn confined solely to the Hindu 
religion. It extended to every other form of worship 
and to every other doctrine save that professed by 
the followers of Muhammad. 

Akbar was bom in that creed. But he was born 
with an inquiring mind, a mind that took nothing for 
granted. During the years of his training he enjoyed 
many opportunities of noting the good qualities, the 
fidelity, the devotion, often the nobility of soul, of 
those Hindu princes, whom his courtierg, because they 
were followers of Brdhma, devoted mentally to eternal 
torments. He noted that these men, and men who 

K 2 
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ilioiif^lii likn tlimn, cormtittit(«l tlin vaHt mnjority of 
liiH HulijnotH. IIo notnd, furtlinr, of many of tliom, 
and ilioHo tlin nioNt irnHtworlhy, tlial iliotigfi Uioy had 
a])])arc<nily nindi lo j^ain from a worldly jioint of vinw 
by ond)racin){ tlio ndif^ion of ilio cotirfc, tlioy hold fant 
to ih(«ir own. lliH roflccUvo mind, thoroforo, waH tin- 
willinj^ from tho ouiwji to accopt tho thoory that bo- 
caiiMh ho, thn roncjiioror.thn rulor, happmind U) boboiTi 
a Miihammadan, thoroforo MuhammadaniHm wan trim 
for all mankind. (ira<lually hJH thoughtN found wordM 
in Uio tiUi^ranco: 'Wliy Hhonld I claim to giiido mon 
bofor<f I mynolf am giiidod ; ' and, an ho liHtonod to othor 
doctritH^H and othnr cniodH, hiH honoNt donbtn bncamn 
confirmed, and, noting daily tho bittor narrownoHH of 
NootarianiHm, no matU^r of what form of religion, ho 
bocamo moro and moro wo<ldod to tho principlo of 
toleration for all. 

Tho cliango did not como all at one<^ Tho hiHtorian, 
Dadaunf, a bigotod Mtmalmdn, who <lcplorod what lio 
oonHidorod tho baokHliding of tho groat Novoroign, 
wroto: *Krom hiM oarlieHt chihihood to liiH manhood, 
and from hiM manhcxMl to ohl ago, hifi MajoHty haH 
paHH(ul through tho tnoHt varioim ))haNCH, and through 
all Hort'H of roligioiiH prao(io(^M and Hootarian boliofH, 
and ban colloctod ovorything whioh pooplo oan find in 
bookH, with a talent of Hfdoction ]K)culiar to him atid 
a Hpirit of ifupiiry oppoHod to ovory (Inlamito) prin- 
oij)lo. ThiiH a faith baHod on Homo olomontary prin- 
ciploH traond itHolf on tho ndrror of liiH hoart, and as 
tho roHtdt of all tho inlhicnccM whioh woro brotight to 
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bear on his Majesty, there grew, gradually as the out- 
line on a stone, the conviction on his heart that there 
were sensible men in all religions, and abstemious 
thinkers, and men endowed with miraculous powers, 
among all nations. K some true knowledge were 
thus everywhere to be found, why should truth bo 
confined to one religion, or to a creed like IsMm, which 
was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand years 
old ; why should one sect assert what another denies, 
and why should one claim a preference without having 
superiority conferred upon itself? ' 

Badauni goes on to state that Akbar conferred with 
Brahmans and Sumdnis, and under their influence 
accepted the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that the two 
brothers, Faizi and Abulfazl, like himself born and 
brought up in the faith of Isldm, greatly influenced 
the direction of his studies on religion. It is ne- 
cessary to say something regarding two men so 
illustrious and so influential. They were the sons of 
a Shaikh of Arab descent, Shaikh Mub^ak, whose 
ancestors settled at Nagar, in Bdjpdtdna. Shaikh 
Mub&rak, a man who had studied the religion 
of his ancestors to the acquiring of a complete 
knowledge of every phase of it, who possessed 
an inquiring mind and a comprehensive genius, and 
who had progressed in thought as he acquired know- 
ledge, gave his children an education which, grafted 
on minds apt to receive and to retain knowledge, 
qualified them to shine in any society. The elder son, 
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Sliaikh Fttlzf, waH bom lu-ar Aj^ra to Urn vicinity of 
wliioh tlto fatlior \\\\A ini|;mtucl In 1.547. }I<^ ^'^^ 
tlais flv« y«arn youn^t^r tliim Akbar. Hliortly aftor 
that prince lia<l roconcniornd tho Nortli-wcHtorn l^ro- 
viticoH, Hhalkh Faizf, than about twottty, bogan hirt 
quint, tmoHtcntatioUN liTo of Htcratiiro nnd innlicitin. 
Ho Moou mado a nattio aH a poot. IUh native goncronity, 
backed by tlio carninj{M of Ium profcHMion an pliynician, 
prompted blin to many actH of cliarity, and it became 
a practice with hitn to treat tlte poor for nothing. 

In nOigiouH niatterM he, foHowing Itln father*^ example, 
diMpiayed a tend<mcy towardn tlie nnfaHhionablo doc- 
trincH of tlio HIiialiM. It ih ndatcMl that, on oneoecnnicm, 
wlien he applie<l to tlie Kadr ^ for the gratit of a Mmall 
tract of hind, that ofticer, who wan a Munnf, not only 
refuM<wl him bnt, Molely IxenuHe lio wan a Hhiah, drove 
1dm fn^nt tlte hall with contumely and iuHult. Mc^an- 
whll(s moved by tljo report of bin great ability, Akbar 
had Hummoned Faizf to hU camp before (liitor, which 
place he waH benieging. Faizf'N enenucH, attd he had 
many, cNpccially among the orthodox or Ktinnf Mtdiam- 
madans, interpr<^ted thin order an a Hummonti to bo 
judged, and they warned th(» ()ov(*rnor of Agra to mco 
that Kai/i did ru)t cHcope. Tut Kid/f had no thought 
of cHcapo. Ite waH neverthelcHH titken tothe camp ()f 
Akbar an a priHon<*r. The great prince ncelved him 
with courteny, and entranced by Iuh varied talent, 

^ Kiiilr; An ofllf'ftr A|>pofnim1 to f^xnihltiit ptiilMonM, nnd mulm'tnil 
on Afwoitni of \\\% pr0»um<»d ItiipitriliiUtyt Vlil« Dlu^htniinu'N Ain'U 
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shortly afterwards attached him to his court, as teacher 
in the higher branches of knowledge to the princes, 
his sons. He was occasionally also ei^ployed as am- 
bassador. 

His abundant leisure Faizi devoted to poetry. 
In his thiity- third year he was nominated to an office 
equivalent to that of Poet Laureate. Seven years 
later he died, never having lost the favour of Akbar, 
who delighted in his society and revelled in his con- 
versation. It is said that he composed a hundred and 
one books. His fine library, consisting of four thou- 
sand three hundred choice manuscripts, was embodied 
in the imperial library. 

But if Shaikh Faizi stood high in the favour of 
Akbar, his brother, Shaikh Abulfazl, the author of the 
Ain-i-Akbari, stood still higher. Abulfazl was bom 
near Agra the 14th January, 1551. He too, equally 
with his brother, profited from the broad and compre- 
hensive teaching of the father. Nor did he fail to 
notice, and in his mind to resent, the ostracism and 
more than ostracism, to which his father was subjected 
on account of the opinions to which the free workings 
of a capacious mind forced him to incline. The effect 
on the boy's mind was to inculcate the value of toler- 
ation for all beliefs, whilst the pressure of circumstances 
stimulated him to unusual exertions in his studies. At 
the age of fifteen he had read works on all branches of 
those sciences that are based on reason and traditional 
testimony, and before he was twenty had begun his 
career as a teacher. 
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'An inoidont/ wriUm iho latnnntnd Profopifior 
lUochmann, * in rolatud to mHow how oxlcumivo oven at 
Uiat tinio hin r/^adUig wan. A nianuMoript of the raro 
work of I^faliAnf happonod to fall into hid haniU. 
Unforiunat(dy, howovor, one lialf of each pago, vurtl- 
c^lly (lownwardH from top to bottom, wan rondorod 
illogibloi or waB altogotlior dontroyod, by flro. Abulfazl, 
detorminod to rontoro bo raro a book, out away tlio 
burnt portioim, pfintud now papor to oaoh pago, and 
thon commoncod to nmtoro tlio minHing halvoB of each 
lino, in whioh attompt, aftur many thoughtful poruHal^, 
hu Huccoodod. Homo tlmu aftorwardH, a comploto copy 
of tho Hamo work turnod up, an<l on compariHon it waH 
found that in many placoB thoro woro indood dHForont 
wordM, and in a fow paMnagoH now proofs ovon had boon 
udduood : but on tho wholo the roMtorod portion pro- 
Hontod MO many pointM of oxtraordinary ooincidonoo, 
that hin friundB woro not a Httio aNtoninhod at tho 
thoroughnoHH with which Abulfazl had workod him- 
Bolf into tho Htylo and mode of thinking of a diitloult 
atithor/ 

A Htudont by nature, Abulfazl for Bomo timo gavo no 
favourable roNponHo to tlio invitation nent to him by 
Akbar to attend tho imperial court. But tho friond- 
Bhip which, in the nuuinor already dohcribed, had 
grown botwoon bin older lin^thor, KaizI, and tho 
Kmporor, prepared the way for the intimacy which 
Akbar longed for, and when, in the beginning of 
1574, Abulfazl WHH ])r(^Hent(f<l aH the lu'other of Kai/.d 
Akbar accorded to him a rccnption ho favourable that 
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he was induced to reconsider his resolve to lead a life 
*of proud retirement.' He was then only twenty- 
three, but he had exhausted the sources of knowledge 
available in his own country. To use his own words: 
* My mind had no rest, and my heart felt itself drawn 
to the sages of Mongolia or to the hermits on Lebanon ; 
I longed for interviews with the LMmds of Tibet or 
with the pddris of Portugal, and I would gladly sit with 
the priests of the Fdrsis and the learned of the Zend- 
&vest&. I was sick of the learned of my own land.' 

From this period he was attached to the court, 
and there arose between himself and Akbar one of 
those pure friendships founded on mutual esteem and 
mutual sympathy, which form the delight of existence. 
In the Emperor Abulfazl found the aptest of pupils. 
Amid the joys of the chase, the cares of governing, 
the fatigues of war, Akbar had no recreation to 
be compared to the pleasure of listening to the 
discussions between his much regarded friend and 
the bigoted Muhammadan doctors of law and reUgion 
who strove to confute him. These discourses con- 
stituted a great event in his reign. It is impossible 
to understand the character of Akbar without re- 
ferring to them somewhat minutely. Akbar did not 
suddenly imbibe those principles of toleration and of 
equal government for all, the enforcement of which 
marks an important era in the history of India. For 
the first twenty years of his reign he had to conquer 
to maintain his power. With the representatives of 
dispossessed dynasties in Bengal, in Behar, in Orissa, in 
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WcMtorn India, Incliidinfj Oujar^lt and KliAndoiih,rnady 
to seize an opportunity, to Hit Htill was to invito attack. 
Ho wafi forood to go forward. Tlio oxporionco of tho 
pant, and tlio ovontd daily oominf{ tindor his notice, 
alike proved that there muHt be but one paramount 
authority in India, if India wan to enjoy tho bloNHingM 
of internal peaeo. 

During tlioHO twenty yoarH ho had had many 
interval of leiHure wlueh he had emp1oye<l in din- 
ouHHing with thoHO about him the problem of founding 
a Hynti in of government whieh Hhould retain by the 
HympaUiy of tlie people all that wan being conquered. 
He had convinced bin own mind that tho old methods 
were obsolete ; that to hold India by maintaining 
standing armies in tho several provinces, and to take 
no account of the feelings, the tra<litions, tho longings, 
tho aspirations, of the cliildren of the soil,^of all tlie 
races in tho world the most incline<l to poetry and 
sentiuH^nt, and atiacho<l by the strongest ties that can 
appeal to mankind to tho traditions of their fatliers—^ 
would bo impossiblo. 

Tliat system, tried for more than four centurltm, 
had invariably broken down, if not in the hands 
of tlie promulgator of it, certainly in those of a near 
successor. Yet none of those wlio had gone before 
him had atienqited any other. His ilhistrious 
grandfather, who had some glimmering of tho no- 
oessity, had not been allotted tho necessary time, 
for lie too had Iiad to conc^uer to remain. His fatlicr 
had more than almost any of tho Afgh&u sovoreign« 
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who preceded him failed to read the riddle. He fell . 
before a better general, and his rootless system died at ^ 
once, leaving not a trace behind it. Penetrated, then, 
with the necessity of foundiog a system that should 
endure, and recognisiug very gradually, that such a r 
system must be based on mutual respect, on mutual 
toleration regarding differences of race, of religion, of 
tradition; on the union of interests; on the making / 
it absolutely clear that the fall of the keystone to the' 
arch meant the fall of each stone which went to build 
up the arch; he sought, as I have said, during the 
first twenty years of his reign, discussions with his 
courtiers and the learned regarding the system which 
would best appeal to those sentiments in the conquered 
race which would convey to them confidence and con- 
viction. 

Before Akbar knew Abulfazl he had almost 
withdrawn from the task in despair. Instead of wise 
counsel he encountered only precepts tending to 
bigotry and intolerance. From his earlier counsellors 
there was absolutely no help to be hoped for. Akbar 
became wearied of the squabbles of these men; of 
their leaniDgs to persecution for the cause of religious 
differences, even amougst Muhammadans. Before 
even he had recognised ' the broad charity of the 
teachings of Abulfazl he had come to the conclusion 
that before founding a system of government it would 
be necessary to wage war against the bigoted professors 
who formed a power in his own empire. ' Impressed,* 
writes Professor Blochmann, * with a favourable idea 
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of Uio valuo of liiH Itiiidu HulijrctH, ho had rcrtolvod 
wlioit {)oiiHivoly Hiltitig in iliu ovoniiigM on tho Holiiary 
utotio at Faiohpur-Hf krl, to rule with an evun hand all 
mon in hiM doininionH ; but an tho oxtrouio vioWM of 
tho loarnod and tho lawyorM continually uvffid him to 
porMocuto umtoad of to heal, ho inntitntod diHCUHftionN, 
bocauHOy boliuving hiinH(«lf to bo in orror, ho thought 
it hin duty an ruler to " inquiro." ' ThcHo diMCUHHionM 
took placo every ThurHday night in tho Ibiidat-Kh&na, 
a building at Fatoh pur-Si kri, erected for tho purpovo. 
For a time Abulfazl took but a Hubordiiuito part 
in tho diHcuHHioTiHi Mitnply Hpurring tho variouH Muham- 
niadan HeotarieH to reply to and denioliNh each other'n 
argunu^nU. Tho bigotry, tho narrownoHH» evinced by 
tho leaderH of thoHo M<;ctarieH, who agreeing that it waH 
right to i)erNeoute Ilin<luM and other unbelioverH, 
hurle<l chargoH of infidelity againnt each otheri quite 
diHgUHled Akbar. InHU^ml of 'unity ' in tho creed of 
iHldui he found a multiplicity of divinionH. Ite waH 
furtluT dinguHtod with tho rudenesB towardH each othor 
displayed by tho Boveral MoctarioM, Aomo of them hold- 
ing high oflico in tho Btato, and ho wiim compelKid on 
one o<;cfiHion to warn them that any one of them who 
Hhould MO oflend in the future would have to qtut the 
hall. At lant, one memorable ThurHday evening, 
Abulfaxl brought matterM to a ohhIh. ForcHeeing the 
oppoHition it would evoke, ho propOHod aB a Mubject 
for <liHcuHHion that a king Hhould bo regarded not only 
aH the temporali but as tho Hplritual guide of IiIm 
BubjectM. 
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This doctrine struck at the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Isldm, according to "which the Kurdn 
stands above every human ordinance. The point 
of Abulfazl's proposition lay in the fact that in 
preceding discussions the Muhammadan learned had 
differed not only regarding the interpretation of 
various passages of the Kur&n, but regarding the 
moral character of Muhammad himself. The storm 
raised by Abulfad's motion was, therefore, terrible. 
There was not a doctor or lawyer present who did not 
recognise that the motion attacked the vital principle 
of Isldm, whilst the more clear-sighted and dispassion* 
ate recognised that the assertions made in their 
previous discussions had broken through ' the strong 
embankments of the clearest law and the most excel- 
lent faith.* 

But how were they to resist a motion which 
affected the authority of Akbar? In this diffi- 
culty they came to a decision, which, though they 
called it a compromise, gave away in fact the whole 
question. They drew up a document ^ in which the 
Emperor was certified to be a just ruler, and as such 
was assigned the rank of a 'Mujt&hid,' that is, an 
infallible authority in all matters relating to Isl^m. 
This admission really conceded the object aimed at by 
Abulfazl, for, under its provisions, the * intellect of 
the just king became the sole source of legislation, 

' Blochmann {Ain-i'Akbarif p. ziv) caUs it ' a document which I 
belieTe stands unique in the whole Church history of Isl^Un.' He 
gives a copy of it at p. 186 of the same remarkable book. 
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and iho wholo body of doctorn and lawyers bound 
ihotnHolvoB to abido by Akbar « doorooB in religiouH 
mattorft/ 

' Tlio documont/ wrilos Abulfassl in tho AkbamAmah, 
* brought about oxoollont roBults: (i) tho Court 
bocaino a gathorhig-phioo of tho sagcm and loamod of 
all creeds; tlio good doclrlnes of all religiouM Myntomii 
were recogniHcsd, and their defeota were not allowod 
to obMOure tl)eir good featuroM ; (2) perfect toleration, 
or peace with all, wan oBtablinhed; and (3) the 
perverHe and evil-minded were covered with shame 
on Heeing tho diBintereHtod motives of his MiycHty, 
and thus stood in the pillory of disgrace.' It lias to 
bo adndtted that two of tho Muhammadan sectaries 
who had been tho leaders of the party which inclined 
to persecution, signed the document most unwillingly, 
but sign they did. Abulfazl's father, on tho other 
hand, who ha<i exhausted all tho intricacies of the 
oree<l of iHlAm, and tlie dogmas of its several sects, 
sigtied it willingly, adding to his signature that ho 
had for yenrs been anxiously looking forward to the 
realisation of the progressive movement. 
^ The sigruiture of this document was a turning-point 
In the life and reign of Akbar. For the ilrst time he 
was free, lie could give currency and force to his 
ideas of toleration and of respect for conseienoo. lie 
could now bring the Hindu, the Tdrsi, the Christian, 
into his councils. Ho could attempt to put into 
execution tho design he had long moditatod of 
making tho iutorests of tho indigenous princes tho 
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interests of the central authority at Agra. The 
document is, in fact, the Magna Charta of his reign. 

The reader will, I am sure, pardon me if I have dwelt 
at some length on the manner in which it was obtained, 
for it is the keystone to the subsequent legislation and 
action of the monarch, by it placed above the narrow 
restrictions of Islam. It made the fortune of AbulfazL 
It gained for him, that is to say, the lasting friend- 
ship of Akbar. On the other hand it drew upon him 
the concentrated hatred of the bigots, and ultimately, 
in the manner related in the last chapter, caused his 
assassination. ^ 

One of the first uses made by Akbar of the power 
thus obtained was to clear the magisterial and judicial 
bench. His chief-justice, a bigoted Sunni^ who had 
used his power to persecute Shiahs and all so-called 
heretics, including Faizi the brother of Abulfazl, was 
exiled, with all outward honour, to Mekka. Another 
high functionary, equally bigoted, received a similar 
mission, and the rule was inculcated upon all that in 
the eye of the law rehgious differences were to be 
disregarded, and that men, whether Sunnis, or Shiahs, 
Muhammadans or Hindus, were to be treated alike : 
in a word, that the religious element was not to enter 
into the question before the judge or magistrate. 

From this time forth the two brothers, Faizi and 
Abulfazl, were the chief confidants of the Emperor in 
his schemes for the regeneration and consolidation of 
the empire. He caused them both to enter the mili- 
tary service, as the service which best secured their 
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poHition at court. Thoy gotinrally aorotiipatnod him 
in li'm variouH (^xpoditioiiH, and wliilHt thoy Hiiggimtod 
roforniH in tho land and rovonuo HyMtonm, thoy woro 
at hand alwayn to give advice and support to tho 
viowii of tho Hovorcign. 

Meanwhile Akhar was preparing, in accordance 
with tlio goniuH of tho ago, and witli tho HontiniontH 
of tho poo2)lo over wliom ho ruled, to draw up and 
promulgate a religious code nuoli as, he thought, 
wouhl connnond itHolf to the bulk of his people. 
Tho chief feature of this code, which ho called Din- 
i-Ildh(, or Hho Divine faith/ conniHiod in tho ac* 
knowledgmont of one Qod» and of Akbar as his 
Khalifah, or vicegerent on earth. The iNldmite 
prayers were aboliHhed as being too narrow and 
wanting in comprehension, and in their place were 
substituted prayers of a more general character, 
bas(ul on those of tho Pdrsis, whilst tho corentonial 
was borrowed from tho Hindus. Tho now era or 
date, which was introduced in all tho govcrnmont 
records, and also in the feasts observed by tho Km* 
peror, was oxclusively I'Arsi. Tlieso observances 
excited little o])en opposition from tho Muhamma- 
dans, but tho bigoted and hot-headed amongst them 
did not tho hms fool hatred towards the nuin whom 
thoy c(msidered tho princi]>a1 adviser of tho sovereign. 
They displayed gr(^at jealousy, mon^over, regarding 
tho admission of Hindu princes and nobles to high 
commands in tho army and influential places at court. 
It was little to them that these men, men , like 
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Bhagw&n D&s, M&n Singh, Todar Mall, Birbal, were 
men of exceptional ability. They were Hindus, and, 
on that account and on that alone, the Muhammadan 
historians could not bring themselves to mention 
their names without sneering at their religion, and 
at the fate reserved for them in another world. 

The inquiring nature of jbhe mind of Akbar was 
displayed by the desire he expressed to learn some- 
thing tangible regarding the religion of the Portuguese, 
then settled at Goa. He directed Faizi to have trans- 
lated into Persian a correct version of the New Testa- 
ment, and he persuaded a Jesuit priest, Padre Rodolpho 
Aquaviva, a missionary from Goa, to visit Agra. 

It was on the occasion of the visit of this Father 
that a famous discussion on religion took place in 
the Ibddat-EMna, at which the most learned Mu- 
hammadan lawyers and doctors, Brdhmans, Jains, 
Buddhists, Hindu materialists. Christians, Jews, Zoro- 
astrians or P&rsis, each in turn spoke. The story is 
thus told by Abulfazl. ' Each one fearlessly brought 
forward his assertions and arguments, and the dis- 
putations and contentions were long and heated. 
Every sect, in its vanitji and conceit, attacked and 
endeavoured to refute the statements of their an- 
tagonists. One night the Ib&dat-Elh£na was bright- 
ened by the presence of Padre Bodolpho, who for 
intelligence and wisdom was unrivalled among Chris- 
tian doctors. Several carping and bigoted men at- 
tacked him, and this afforded an opportunity for 
the display of the calm judgment and justice of the 
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aNMombly. Thoiio mon brought forward tho old roo(dved 
anHortionn, and did not attempt to arrivo at truth by 
ruaiionlng. Tholr Htatomonti wero torn to pioouH, and 
they woro noarly put to shanio, whon thoy began to 
attack tho contradiotions of tho Qoipol, but thoy could 
not prove thoir aMMortlons. With perfect oalmneHs 
and earnest conviction of the truth the Padre replied 
to their argumontHi and then he went on to nay : 

' '' If theiie men have such an opinion of our Book, 
and if they believe the Kur&n to bo the true word of 
Uod, then let a furnace be lighted, and let me with 
the Qoiipel in my hand, and the 'Ulami (learned 
dootorg) with their holy book -in their hands, walk 
into that toiting-place of truth, and the right will bo 
manifcHt." Tho black-hearted mean-spirited diHpu- 
tants shrank ftrom this proposal, and answered only 
with angry words. This prejudice and violence greatly 
annoyed the impartial mind of the Emperor, and, with 
great discrimination and enlightenment, he said : 

'''Man's outward profession and the mere letter 
of Muhammadanism, without a heartfelt conviction, 
can avail nothing. I have forced many JirAhnmns, 
by fear of my power, to adopt tho religion of my 
aTicestors ; but now that my mind has been enlight- 
ened with tho beams of truth, I liavo become con- 
vinced that the dark clouds of conceit and the mist 
of self-opiition have gathered round you, and that not 
a step can be made in advance without the torch of 
proof. That course otdy can be benefleial which wo 
select with clear judgment. To repeat the words of 
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the creed, to perform circumcision, or to be prostrate 
on the ground from the dread of kingly power, can 
avail nothing in the sight of God : 

Obedience is not in prostration on the earth : 

Practioe sinoerily , for righteousness is not borne upon the brow I ' 

Whatever we may think of this discussion, of the 
test of fire proposed by the Christian priest, we may 
at least welcome it as showing the complete toleration 
of discussion permitted at the Ib&dat-E^fina, and, 
above all, as indicating the tendency of the mind of 
Akbar. He had, in fact, reasoned himself out of belief 
in all dogmas and in all accepted creeds. Instead of 
those dogmas and those creeds he simply recognised 
the Almighty Maker of the world, and himself, the 
chiefest in authority in his world as the representative 
in it of God, to carry out his beneficent decrees of 
toleration, equal justice, and perfect liberty of con- 
science, so fiELT as such liberty of conscience did not 
endanger the lives of others. He was very severe 
with the Muhammadans, because he recognised that 
the professors of the faith of the dominant party are 
always inclined to persecution. But he listened to all, 
and recognising in all the same pernicious feature, 
viz., the broad, generous, far-reaching, universal quali- 
ties attributed to the Almighty distorted in each case 
by an interested priesthood, he prostrated himself 
before the God of all, discarding the priesthood of all. 

He has been trailed a Zoroastrian, because he 
recognised in the sun the sign of the presence of the 
Almighty. And there can be no doubt but that the. 

L 2 
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Miinplioiiy of Iho HyNtoin of tho I'drHfH had a ((roat 
attraction for liiin. In Iuh own Hohotno thoro AvaB no 
prioBthood. Uogar<ling hituHulf aM tho n^u'oHontativo 
in luH world of tho Ahnighty, ho culled from 
oaoh roliglon Um bcBt part, ho aH to niako rollgion 
itHolf a hclpAd agency for all rather than an agency 
for the perNecuti(Hi of othem. Tho broad H))lrit of hiM 
Hclienie waH aH niucli rained above tho general conipre- 
henHJon of the 2)eoplo of his ago, an were bin broad 
political ideaH. To brittg round tlie world to his vlewH 
it waH nee<mHary that 'an Aniurath Hliould Hucceed an 
Aniurath.* That wan and ever will be inipoHHi))le. 
The rcHult wan that bin political Hyntesn gradually 
(Irifted afU^r his death into tho old niu'row groovo 
whence ho had omanclpated it, whilnt liiH religiouH 
Hynteni perinhod with him. After tlie reignn of two 
HUOccHHorH, Muliammadan but indiffenatt, pernecution 
once again aHHcuted Iter Hway to undo all tho good the 
great and wine Akbar had effected, and to prepare, by 
tho decfulenoo i)i tho vital principle of the dynaHty, 
for the rule of a nation which HhcMild revive bin im- 
tfiortal principle of juHtice to all and t<)lnrati(jn for all. 
in Uie foregoing remarkn I have alluded to tho fact 
that Akbar allowed liberty of conHcienco in ho far an 
that liberty did not ondanger tho liven of othern. He 
gavo a marked example of thin in bin dealing with tho 
1 lindu rite of Uat{. It is not necoHHary to explain that 
tho KngliMh equivalent for tho word * Hati ' is ' chaHto 
or virtuoun/ and that a BatI in a woman who bunm 
herHolf on her huHl)and*B funeral pile. The cuHtom 
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had been so long prevalent among Hindu ladies of 
rank that not to comply with it had come to be 
regarded as a self-inflicted imputation on the chaste 
life of the widow. Still, the love of life is strong, and 
the widow, conscious of her own virtue, and unwilling 
to sacrifice herself to an idea, had occasionally shown 
a marked disinclination to consent to mount the pile. 
It had often happened then that the priests had ap- 
plied to her a persuasion, either by threats of the terrors 
of the hereafter or the application of moral stimulants, 
to bring her to the proper pitch of willingness. 

Such deeds were abhorrent to the merciful mind 
of Akbar, and he discouraged the practice by all 
the means in his power. His position towards the 
princes of Bdjptitfina» by whom the rite was held in 
the highest honour, would not allow him so far to 
contravene their time-honoured customs, which had 
attained all the force of a religious ordinance, to 
prohibit the self-sacrifice when the widow earnestly 
desired it. Before such a prohibition could be issued 
time must be allowed, he felt, for the permeation to 
the recesses of the palace of the liberal principles he 
was inaugurating. But he issued an order that, 
in ijie case of a widow showing the smallest dis- 
inclination to immolate herself, the sacrifice was not 
to be permitted. 

Nor did he content himself with words only. 
Once, when in Ajmere, whilst his- confidential agent, 
Jai Mall, nephew of B&j& Bih&ri Mall of Ambar, was 
on a mission to the grandees of Bengal, news reached 
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lilm tlmt Jftl Mall lia<l dlod at ChauNft. Jal Mall 
hiul bo0ti a groat favourito with Akbar, for of all 
the B^pAtdna nobloH Ito bad boon iho flrMt to pay 
hU rPMp(iotH to bim, atid had ovor rondorod him truo 
and loyal fiorvioo. IIo had marriad a daughter of 
lUjd Udal Hingh of Jodhpur, a princnMH poAMCHHing 
groat itrongth of will. When tho nowM of hor huN- 
band*i duath roaohod Ainbar iiho poHitivoly rofuf^cd to 
bocomo a Batl. Under tho ordom of tho Kniporor fiho 
had an abNohito right to umo hor disorotion. liut wlw^n 
Hho did ufio it to rofuHO, tho outcry against hor, hoadod 
by Udai Hingh, hor Hon, booanto ho unoontrollablo, that 
it waN roHolvod to foroo hor to tho Ntako. Information of 
thin roaohod Akbar, aiid ho dotorminod to provont tho 
outrage. Ho waH junt in tlmo, for tho ))ilo wan already 
lighted when Iuh agontn, otto of thorn tho unolo of tho 
dooeaHod, roacho<l the ground, Hoizod Udal Hingh, din- 
pomod the aMN<unblyi and naved tho prinooHM. 

Attnohod aN Akbar wan to his learned and liboral- 
mlnde<l friondM, Fai;si and Abulfatsl, ho onoouragod all 
who displayed a roal love for learning, and a truo 
doHiro to acquire knowledge. Ho hato<l pretence and 
hypocrisy. He soon roeogniso<l that thoso two ((tmli- 
ties underlay tho professions of the 'Ulanids (Muham- 
madan doctors of learning) at his court. When ho 
had foun<l them out, ho wns (liHgtistod with them, and 
resolved to spare no nteans of showing up their 
pretensions. 

'Ho never pardoned,* writes Professor Dlochmann, 
^ pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of 
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conceit, the conceit of learning was most hateful 
to him/ Hence the cry of the class affected by his 
' action that he. discouraged learning and learned 
men. He did nothing of the sort. There never has 
fioui^hed in India a more generous encourager of 
the real thing. In this respect the present rulers of 
India might profit by his example. One of the men 
whose knowledge of history was the most extensive 
in that age, and who possessed great talents and a 
searching mind, was Kh&n-i-Azam Mirz&, son of his 
favourite nurse. For a long time this man held fast 
to the orthodox profession of faith, ridiculing the ^new 
religion ' of Akbar, and especially ridiculing Faizi and 
Abulfazl, to whom he applied nicknames expressing 
his sense of their pretensions. But at a later period 
he had occasion to make the pilgrimage to Mekka, 
and there he was so fleeced by the priests that his 
attachment to Isldm insensibly cooled down. On his 
return to Agra, he became a member of the Divine 
Faith. He wrote poetry well, and was remarkable 
for the ease of his address and his intelligence. One 
of his many aphorisms has descended to posterity. 
It runs as follows : *A man should marry four wives — 
a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to ; a 
Ehorasfini woman for his housework; a Hindu 
woman, for nursing his children ; and a woman from 
Maraw&nn&hr (Turkistan), to have some one to whip 
as a warning to the other three.' 

One of the ablest warriors and most generous of 
men in the service of Akbar was MIrz& Abdurrdhfm^ 
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Hon of hiH old AlAIilc or preceptor, PairAm RhAn. 
For many yuarN lie exeroiHod the oftloo of Kh&n 
KhdnAn, literally ' lord of lordis,' tantamount to oom- 
nmndor-in-chiof. But he was an learned an bo waH 
h1)Io in the field. He trannlatod the memoim of 
H&bar, well (hmcribod by Abulfazl an *a code of prac- 
tical wiHdont/ written in TurkiHh, into the Perilan 
language then prevalent at the court of Akbar, to 
whom he preHente<I the copy. Amongnt other writerH, 
the luHtorianH, Ni%Am-u-dtn Ahmad, author of the 
Tabdkat-i-Akbarl, or recordn of the reign of Akbar; 
the authorH of the Tarikhi-1-AlfI, or the history of 
MuliammaihiniHUi for a thouHand yearn; and, above 
nil, the orthodox liiHtorian, Abul KA<lir Dadauni, 
author of the Tar(kh-l-liadaun(, or AnnalM of Badaunl^ 
and editor and reviHor of a hintory of KaNJunir, Mtand 
conHpieuouH. 

Badauni wa« a very rot»inrkable nmn. Two years 
older than Akbar, he had studied ft*om his early 
youth various sciences under the most renowned and 
piotis men of his agi), and had come to excel in muslo, 
history, and astronomy. His sweet voice procured 
for him the appointment of Court Im&n for Fridays. 
For forty years Hadauni lived at court in company 
with Btmikh MubArikand his sons FaissI and Abulfasd, 
but there was no real friendship between them, as 
Dadaunt, an orthodox Musabndn, always regarded 
them as heretics. Under instructions from Akbar ho 
translated tlio IldmAyana from its original Hansorit Into 
Persian, as well as paii.of the Mdhdhftdrata, His 
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historical work above referi'ed to as the Tarikh-i- 
Badaunf, and which is perhaps better known under 
its alternative title MuntakhabaUvZ-Tawarikky or 
Selections from the Annals, is especially valuable for 
the views it gives of the religious opinions of Akbar, 
and its sketches of the famous men of his reign. 

Badauni died about eleven years before the Emperor, 
and his great work, the existence of which he had 
carefully concealed, did not appear until some time 
during the reign of Jah&ngir. It is a very favourite 
book with the bigoted Muhammadans who disliked 
the innovations of Akbar, and it continued to be 
more and more prized as those innovations gradually 
gave way to the revival of persecution for thought's 
sake. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to give a record of the 
other learned men who contributed by their abilities, 
their industry, and their learning to the literary 
glory of the reign of Akbar. The immortal Ain 
contains a complete list of them, great and small. 
But, as concerning the encouragement given to arts 
and letters by the sovereign himself, it is fitting to 
add a few words. It would seem that Akbar paid 
great attention to the storing in his library of works 
obtained from outside his dominions, as well as of 
those Hindu originals and their translations which 
he was always either collecting or having rendered 
into PersiaiL Of this library the author of the Ain 
relates that it was divided into several parts. * Some 
of the books are kept within, some without the Harem. 
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Krtoh part of tho lihrnry ih MtilHlividnd, acooi*ding 
to tho valuo of tho bookn atul tho oMtitnatioti in 
which tlio MoioncoM aro hold of which tlio bookn treat. 
ProNo l)()()kM, poetical workN, Hindi, Ponian, Qreok, 
Kanhniirian, Arabic, aro all BOparatoly placod. In 
tltiH order thoy aro alcto inMpootod. Exporionood 
people hrin^ thotn daily, and road thorn boforo bin 
Miijenty, who hearn every book from tho beginning to 
the end. At whatever pa^o tho readers daily stop, 
luM Majehty niakcH with bin own pen a mark, ac- 
cording to the nutnbcr of tho paged ; and rowardu tho 
roaderN with proMontH of cash, oithor in gold or silver, 
according to tho nnniber of loavoM road out by them. 
Among bookH of renown Uioro aro few which aro not 
road in hiM MnjeHty'ri aHNcmbly hall ; and there aro no 
hiNtorical factH of paitt ngcH, or ourioHitien of Moience, 
or interenting points of philosophy, with which hii« 
Majesty, a holder of impartial sagos, is unacquainted.* 
Tlien follows a long list of books specially airootod by 
tho sovereign, some of which havo boon referred to in 
preceding pnges. 

I havo, 1 think, Htato<l enough to show tho influence 
exercised by literary men and literature on the history 
of this reign. The iniluonoe, especially of the two 
learned brothers, Faiel and Abulfacl, dominated as 
long as thoy lived. That of Abulfael survived him, 
for tho lessons ho had taught only served to oonflnit 
the natural disposition of his master. Tho prboiples 
which tho brothers loved wore tho ])rinoiples con- 
genial to the diHpositlon of Akbar. They were the 
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principles of the widest toleration of opinion; of 
justice to all, independently of caste and creed ; of 
alleviating the burdens resting on the children of the 
soil ; of the welding together of the interests of all 
classes of the community, of the R&jpiit prince, proud 
of his ancient descent and inclined to regard the 
Muhammadan invader as an outcast and a stranger; 
of the Uzbek and Mughal noble, too apt to regard the 
country as his own by right of conquest, and its 
peoples as fit only to be his slaves; of the settlers 
of Afghan origin, who during four centuries had 
mingled with, and become a recognised part of the 
children of the soil ; of the indigenous inhabitants, 
always ready to be moved by kindness and good 
treatment. 

There was one class it was impossible to conciliate: 
the Muhammadan princes whose families had ruled in 
India, and who aspired to rule in their turn ; who, in 
Bengal, in Orissa, in Behar, and in many parts of 
Western India, still exercised authority and main- 
tained large armies. These men, regarding their 
title as superior to that of Akbar, and not recognising 
the fact that whilst their predecessors had lived on 
the surface, Akbar was sending roots down deep ^ 
into the soil, resisted his pretensions and defied his 
power. How he tried conciliation with these men, 
and how their own conduct compelled him to insist 
on their expulsion, has been told in the last chapter. 

I propose now to relate how the broad principles 
natural to Akbar and confirmed by his association 
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witli Faixl and Alnilfa/J, afFootod iho MyntoTn of ad- 
TniniMiration introduood by iho reforming Hovoroign. 
In a provious pago of UiIh olmpfcor I havo quolod an 
oxproMNum of hiH own, to tlio cfFnct that ho had, at ono 
Unto of luM roigu, forcod DrAhninnH to omhraco Mu- 
haniniadaniHtn. Thin ntuHt havo happonod bocauNo 
Akbar NtaioH it, Init of iho forco<l convorNions I havo 
f<Min<l no rocorcl. Tlu^y ntuHt havo takon placo AvhilHt 
ho waM Miill a minor, and whilHt iho dih^f authority 
waM wiiildod by Dair/ltn. From iho momont of hif9 
aHNumption of powor, that In, from ilio day on which 
ho gavo tho till Uuai all-poworful UairAtn KliAn por- 
nuHhion to procood to Mi^kka, ho announnod hin inton- 
tion, from which ho novor sworvod, to employ HitiduM 
and Multainmadans aliko without diHtinction. In tho 
Hovonih year of hin roign, ho 1)oing then in iho twonty- 
(irHt yoar of his life, Akbar abolinhod tho practice, 
horoioforo prevailing, l)y whioh tlio troopH of tho 
concjuoror woro ponnittod to forcibly «oll or koop in 
Hlavory iho wivoh, children, and dopondantH of tho 
con(iuere<l. Whatever might bo tho delinquoncioH 
of an enemy, hin chihlron and tho pooplo belonging 
to him were, according to tho proclamation of tho 
Moven^ign, to bo free to go an ihoy pleaNod to their 
own liouHOd, or to tho houHon of their relatives. No 
ono, great or Bmall, was to bo made a slavo. 'If tho 
luisband ])urHU0 an evil course,' argued tho liberal- 
minded prince, 'what fault is it of iho wifol And if 
the father rebel, how can iho children bo blamed T 
Tlie same generous and far-seeing policy was pur- 
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sued with unabated vigour in the reform of other 
abuses. The very next year, the eighth of his reign, 
the Emperor determined to abolish a tax, which, 
though extremely productive, inflicted, as he con- 
sidered, a wrong on the consciences of his Hindu 
subjects. There are no people in the world more 
given to pilgrimages than are the Hindus. Their 
sacred shrines, each with its peculiar saint and its 
specific virtue, abound in every province of Hindust&n. 
The journeys the pilgrims have to make are often long 
and tedious, their length being often proportioned to 
the value of the boon to be acquired. In these pil- 
grimages the Afghdn predecessors of the Mughal had 
recognised a large and permanent source of revenue, 
and they had imposed, therefoi*e, a tax on all pilgrims 
according to the ascertained or reputed means of each. 
Abulfazl tells us that this tax was extremely prolific, 
amounting to miUions of rupees annually. But it 
was felt as a great grievance. In the eyes of the 
Hindu a pilgrimage was ofben an inculcated duty, im- 
posed upon him by his religion, or its interpreter, the 
Br^man priest Why, he argued, because he sub- 
mitted his body to the greatest inconvenience, measur- 
ing his own length along the ground, possibly for 
hundreds of miles, should he be despoiled by the State? 
The feelings of his Hindu subjects on this point soon 
reached the ears of Akbar. It was submitted to him 
by those who saw in the tax only an easy source of 
revenue that the making of pilgrimages was a vain 
superstition which the Hindus would not forego, and 
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Uiorctforo tho payniont bnin^ certain and continuous, 
it would bo bad financial policy to aboliHli tho tax. 
Akbar,admiHing that it waH a tax on tho iiuporHtitionv 
of tho niultitudo, and that a Hindu might oHcapo pay- 
ing it by Mtaying at homo, yot arguod that an tho 
making of i)ilgrimagoB coniititutud a ))art of tho 
Hindu religion, and was, in a sonHO, a Hindu fonn of 
rondoring homage to tho Almighty, it would bo wrong 
to throw tho smallost stumbling-block in tho way of 
this manifoMtation of thoir Hul)miHsion to that whioh 
thoy rogardod as a divine ordinance. Ho accordingly 
remitted tho tax. 

Similarly regarding the jlssyi, or capitation tax im- 
])OSod by Muhamma<lan sovereigns on those of another 
faith. This tax had been imposed in the early days of 
tho Muhammadan conquest by the Afgh&n rulers of 
India. TIkto was no tax which caused so much bitter- 
ness of fooling on tho part of those who had to jiay it : 
not one whioh gave so much opportunity to tho dis- 
play and exercise of human tyranny. The reascm why 
the sovoreigns before Akbar failed entirely to gain tho 
sy mjiathios of tho children of tho soil might be gathered 
from tiio history of the procoodings connected with this 
tax alone. ' When the collector of the Diw&n,* writes 
the author of the Tarikh-i-FfruK Bh&hf, *asks the 
Hindus to pay tho tax, they should pay it with all 
humility and submission. And if the collector wishes 
to spit into thoir mouths, they should open thoir mouths 
without tho slightest fear of oontamination, so that the 
collector may do so. . . . Tho olyeot of suoh humiliation 
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and spitting into their mouths is to prove the obedience 
of infidel subjects under protection, and to promote the 
glory of the IsMm, the true religion, and to show con- 
tempt lor false religions.' That the officials who acted 
in the manner here described contravened the true 
spirit of Isl&m^ I need not stop to argue. There is not 
a religion which has not suffered from the intemperate 
zeal of its bigoted supporters ; and Muhammadanism 
has suffered at least as much as the others. But the 
extract proves the extent to which it was possible for 
the agents of an unusually enlightened prince to tyran- 
nise over and to insult the conquered race in the name 
of a religion, whose true tenets they perverted by so 
acting. 

Akbar recognised not only the inherent liability 
to this abuse in the collection of such a tax, but 
also the vicious character of the tax itself. The very 
word * infidel ' was hateful to him. * Who is certain 
that he is right? ' was his constant exclamation. Becog- 
nising good in all religions, he would impose no tax 
on the conscientious faith of any man. Early then, 
in the ninth year of his reign, and in the twenty-third 
of his life, three years, be it borne in mind, before he 
had come under the influence of either of the two 
illustrious brothers, Faizl and Abulfazl, he, prompted 
by his own sense of the eternal fitness of things, issued 
an edict abolishing the jizyd. Thenceforth all were 
equal in matters of faith before the one EtemaL 

The dealings of Akbar with the Hindus were not 
confined to the abolition of taxes which pressed hardly 
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on thoir ri)Ii|{iouB opinions, lie ondoavourod, with aN 
littlu hIiow of authority an was pontiiblo, to runiovo 
nmtriotionM which intorforiKl with tho woU-being and 
liappiuoNtt of th» pnoplo. Wliat ho did regarding Hati 
1 have alrufidy rolatiul. Tlio kindrod quontion of tho 
ru-nmrriag» of a widow mot with the groatont on- 
oouragninont from him. llo ovon wont furthor, and 
iHHuod an odict rondiTing Huch ro-marriago lawful, 
in tho Hiuno Mpirit ho forl>ado marriagOH boforo tho 
ago of puburty, a cuHtom dooply rootod amongst tho 
liinduH, and carried on ovon at tho present day, 
though tlieoretically oondomnod by tho wisest among 
them. Ho prohibited lilcowiso tho slaughter of animals 
for sacriilcn, and tilals by ordeal. Nor was ho less 
stringent witli those of tho faith in which ho was 
bom. His method with thorn took tho form rather 
of example, of persuasion, of remonstranoO| than a 
direct order. 

Ho discouraged tho oxoossivo practioo of prayers, 
of fasts, of alms, of pilgrimages, but bo did not 
forbid them. Those were matters for individual 
taste, but Akbar knew well tliat in tho majority of 
instances open professions were merely cloaks for 
hypocrisy; that there were many ways in which a 
man's life could bo utilised otiier than by putting on 
an austere appearance, and making long prayers. 
Tlie rite of oircumoision oould not, indeed, bo for- 
bidden to tho Muhammadans, but Akl)ar directed that 
the ceremony should not be performed until tho lad 
had attained tho ago of twolvo. To humour tho pre- 
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judices of the Hindus, he discouraged the slaughter of 
kine. On the other hand, he pronounced the killing 
and partaking of the flesh of swine to be lawful. 
Dogs had been looked upon by Muhammadans as 
unclean animals, and the strict Muhammadan of the 
present day still regards them as such. Akbar de- 
clared them to be clean. Wine is prohibited to the 
Muslim. Akbar encom*aged a moderate use of it. 

In the later years of his reign ( 1 592) he introduced, to 
the great annoyance of the bigoted party at his court, 
the practice of shaving the beard. In a hot country 
such as India the advantages arising from the use of 
the razor are too obvious to need discussion. But, 
although the order was not obligatory, the compliance 
or non-compliance with the custom became a dis- 
tinguishing mark at the imperial court. Few things 
are more repugnant to a devout Musalm&n than the 
shaving of his beai*d. It was so then, and it is so 
now. The example set in this respect by the sove- 
reign caused then many murmurs and much secret 
discontent. 

Amongst others of the natural characteristics of 
Akbar may be mentioned his attachment to his 
relatives. Of one of these, a foster-brother, who per- 
sistently offended him, he said, whilst inflicting upon 
him the lightest of punishments: * Between me and 
Aziz is a river of milk, which I cannot cross.' The 
spirit of these words animated him in all his actions 
towards those connected with him. Unless they were 
irreclaimable, or had steeped their hands in the blood 

M \ 
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of othcrsi ho over sought to ivin them baok by hi« 
gontleneHS and liberality. I le loved forgi vixig, reinstat- 
ing, trusting, and though the exercise of those noble 
qualities led sometimes to his being imposed uponi 
they told in the long run. He was a good son, a 
loving husband, and perhaps too aileetionate a filler. 

His sons suffered from the misfortune of having 
been bom in the ])urple. One of them, Prinoo 
DAnyAl, was a prince of tho highest promise, but tho 
temptations by wliioh ho was surrounded, unchecked 
by his tutors, brought him to an early grave. Simi- 
larly with Trince Murdd. As to his successor, Jahdn- 
glr, ho was, in most roHpocts, tlio very opposite of his 
father. Towards tlio close of the reign ho sot an 
example which became a rule of the Mughal dynasty, 
that of trying to establish himself in tlie lifetime of 
his fathor, whose dearost friend, Abulfazl, ho had 
caused to bo assassinated. Notliing could oxooed the 
exemplary patience and forbearance with which Akbar 
treated his unworthy son. Again, Akbar abhorred 
cruelty : he regarded tho performance of his duty as 
equivalent to an aot of worship to the Creator. 

In this respect he made no diflorence between 
groat and small matters. He was not content 
to direct that such and such an ordinance should 
be issued. Ho watched its working; developed 
it moro fully, if it were successful ; and marked 
tlio details of its action on the several races who 
constituted his subjects. He had much confidence 
in his own judgment of men. Ue was admittedly 
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a good physiognomist. Abulfazl wrote of him that 
' he sees through some men at a glance/ whilst even 
Badaoni admits the claim, though with his usual 
inclination to sneering at all matters bearing on the 
Hindus, he declares that Akbar obtained the gift of 
insight from the Jogis (Hindu ascetics or magicians). 

With aU his liberality and breadth of view Akbar 
himself was not free from superstition. He believed 
in lucky days. Mr. Blochmann states that he im- 
bibed this belief from his study of the religion of 
Zoroaster, of which it forms a feature. His courtiers, 
especially those who were secretly opposed to his re- 
ligious innovations, attributed his undoubted success 
to luck. Thus Badauni writes of ' his Majesty's usual 
good luck overcoming all enemies,' whereas it was his 
remarkable attention to the carrying out of the details 
of laws and regulations which he and his councillors 
had thoroughly considered which ensured his success. 

He was very fond of field sports, especially of 
hunting, but after the birth of the son who succeeded 
him he did not hunt on Fridays. If we can accept 
the authority of the Emperor Jah&ngir, Akbar had 
made a vow that he would for ever abstain from 
hunting on the sacred day if the mother of Jah&ngfr 
should have a safe deliverance, and he kcrpt it to the 
end of his life. There is abqndoM evidence to prove 
that Akbar was not ocdj Ibiid of music, but was very 
musical himself. He delighted in the old tunes of 
ELhwdrizm, and, according to Abulfazl, himself com- 
posed more than two hundred of these, ' which are the 
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(t(*I!ght of young and old.' Tho Natno authority statoH 
that ' hJH MajoHty had Huch a knowh^lgo of the Hoionoo 
of nmHio aH trahiod niUHlcJanH do not poHHOHM.' Evory 
day tho court waH tnuitod to an abundanoo of muHio, 
tho NoundH of whioh havo in all tiinoH boon oHpooially 
agrooablo to KaMtorn nionan^hii. llo alHo wa« giftod, 
to a c.onHidorablo oxtcnt, >vith tho goniuH of invention. 
Tho Ain roconln how ho iitvontod a oarriago, a whool 
for oloanlng gun», and oh^ihant goar ; how, further, 
ho made itn[>roven)ontH in the clothing of his troops 
and in Iuh artillory. 

In hin diet Akbar waH Hitnpio, taking but ono regular 
iniwil a day. llo dinlikod n)oat, and abMtained from it 
often for nionllmat a tlnu). lie wafi iipecsially fond of 
fruitH, and nmde a Htudy of their cultivation. Abulfazl 
nutordn that he rogarded fruitH ' ati ono of tho greatoHt 
giftH of the Creator/ and that tho Kniperor brought 
liortic'UlturiHtH of IrAn and TurAn to Mettle at Agra 
and l^atehpur-Sikrl. ' Melonn and grapeH have be- 
eonio very plentiful and excellent; and water-melonH, 
peachet), almondii, piHtaohioH, pouH^granattm, etc., are 
every wh(3ro to bo found.' lie adds that fruitn were 
largely imported from KAbul, Kandahdr, Kanlnnir, 
BadakHhdn, and even from Mamarkand. Tho Ain 
oontalnH a long liHt of thene, which the reader who 
knowH India will read with pleaMuro. It in interoHt- 
ing to iind that, oven in tliOHo days, the first place 
aniong tho sweet fruits of Hindustan is given to 
the mango. This fruit is described as 'unrivalled in 
oolour, smell, and taste ; and some of the gourmands 
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of Turdn and Irfin place it above musk-melon and 
grapes.' 

One word as to tho daily habits of Akbar and to 
the manner in which he was accustomed to pass an 
ordinary day at Agra or Fatehpur-Sikri. It would 
seem that he kept late hours, spending the evenings 
far into the early morning in conversation and dis- 
cussion. In such matters he occupied himself, accord- 
ing to the record of Abulfazl, till 'about a watch 
before daybreak/ when musicians were introduced. 
At daybreak the sovereign retired into his private 
apartments, made his ablutions, dressed, and about an 
hour later presented himself to receive the homage of 
his courtiers. Then began the business of the day. 
Probably this was concluded often long before midday, 
when the one meal which Akbar allowed himself was 
usually served, though there was no fixed hour for it. 
The afternoon was the recognised hour of sleep. 
Sometimes Akbar devoted the early morning to field 
sports, and sometimes the late evenings to the game 
of chaugdn, or polo., for which purpose balls made of 
the palfis wood were used. The hottest hours of the 
day were the hours of rest and recuperation. 

Akbar had not reigned long ere he recognised the 
importance of attaching to his throne the Hindu 
princes of Rajputdna by a' tie closer even than that of 
mere friendship. It is interesting to note how he 
managed to overcome the inborn prejudices of the 
high caste princes of Rajast'hdn to consent to a union 
which, in their hearts, the bulk of them regarded as 
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a degradation. Ifc would Hnom tliat \\\% fallK^r, Hu- 
ni&yAnf had to a oortain extent proparod tho way. 
In hia orudito and faMoinaiing work S Colonol Tod 
rolatoH how ITurndyiin, in tho oarlior part of hU 
roign, bcoatnu tho knight of tlio princcHN KumAvati 
of Chitor, and pledged himnelf to her Hrrvico. That 
Norvioo ho h>yally performed. IIo addroNnod her 
alwayH an Moar and virtuouH BiHtor.' Ife alno won 
the regard of 11^ A I^ihdri Mall of Amber, fatlter of 
the BlingwAn DAm, no often numtioniul in tliene paged. 

Akbar HubMcquently married hln daughter, and 
beooming thuH conneoted with tho ITotme of Amber 
(Jaipur), oould count upon JihagwAn IMh and hit 
nephew and adopted non, MAn Singh, one of the 
greatest of all hin oommanderH, an bin firmest friendn. 
Writing in another ))age of DhagwAn D&n, Colonel Tod 
deHCiiben him an 'the friend of Akbar, who naw the 
value of attaching nuoh men to bin throne.' ITe addn, 
and few men have ever eiijoyed better opportunities 
of anoertaining tlio real feelings of tho princes of 
ll^pdt&na, * but the name of DhagwAn DAs is ex- 
ecrated as the first who sullied impilt purity by 
matrimonial alliance with the iMUmite.' Pngudice is 
always strong, and nowhere stronger than in caste. 

B^yptltAna never produced greater or larger-minded 
princes than BhagwAn DAs and his nephew. Their 
intimate union with Akbar contributed more than 
any other circumstanoo to reconcile tho K^pCits to 

* Annate an^f AntiguUUti (\f 7{(^a«l'A4n, hy LlttitonAtit'Oolonol JfttnM 
Tod, ittopad (MttdrM) ddliion, pp. ads, aSa-s. 
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the predominance of the Mughal. The union was 
further cemented by the marriage, already referred to, 
between Prince Salim and a daughter of Bhagw&n 
D&s. What the real influence of Akbar's adminis- 
tration was upon that chivalrous race may be gathered 
from the short summary which Colonel Tod, himself, 
more B&jpiit in his sympathies than the B&jpiits 
themselves, devotes to his career. 

* Akbar,' writes that author, * was the real founder 
of the empire of the Mughals, the first successful 
conqueror of B&jpiit independence. To this end his 
virtues were powerful auxiliaries, as by his skill in 
the analysis of the mind and its readiest stimulant to 
action, he was enabled to gild the chains with which 
he bound them. To these they became familiarised 
by habit, especially when the throne exerted its 
power in acts gratifying to national vanity, or even in 
ministering to the more ignoble passions.' Unable, 
apparently, to comprehend the principle which un- 
derlay the whole policy of Akbar, that of conquering 
that he might produce union, and regarding him as he 
rightly regarded his Afghdn and Path&n predecessors, 
Colonel Tod attacks him for his conquests. Yet even 
Colonel Tod is forced to add : * He finally succeeded in 
healing the wounds his ambition had inflicted, and 
received from millions that meed of praise which no 
other of his race ever obtained.' I need not add that 
if to render happiness to millions is one of the first 
objects of kingship, and if to obtain that end union 
has to be cemented by conquest, the means sanction 
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tho ond. Akl)At* <lid not oonqunr in ll^piiUnA to rulo 
in li^pillAna. ]Iu conqtioriMl Umt all ilio K<ijp6t 
princoM, oach in liin own doniinionN, might onjoy that 
poaoo and prcmprriiy which hin prodoniinanoOi novor 
fult aggrcHKivoly, H<«nurod for tho wholo ompiro. 

From tho ll^jA of Jodhpur, tldai Hlngh, at thi 
titno tho nioMt poworful of tho ll^pCtt prinooi, Akbar 
ohtalnod tho hand of hin daughtor for his Mon Balim. 
Tho prinooNM hocamo tho niothor of a Mon >vho suo- 
ooodod hJH fathor aH tho Kntpc^ror HhAh JahAn. In 
hint tho ll/tjpAt hlood aoquirod a position thorotofore 
unknown in India. Of tluH niarriago, mo happy in its 
roNultH) Colonol Tod writoN that Akbar obtainod it by 
a bribo, tho gift of four provincoH which doubled tho 
ilMO of M<lrw<lr (Jodlipur). Ito addn: 'Witli Much 
oxantploN aH Ani1)or ahd MArwAr, and with Iomm power 
to rnniHt temptation, tho minor chiofM of lliiJaMt'hAn, 
with a 1)ravo and nunuirouH vaHNalngo, wore trans- 
formed into mitrapM of Delhi, and tho importanoo 
of moHt of them wan inoreanod by tho change.' Truly 
did the Mugltal historian denignato thent as 'at once 
the propH and otnameniM of tho throne.' 

Tliere HUiu^ly could not bo a greater juHtidoation of 
tlie ])ol!cy of Akbar with renpect to K^puttlna and its 
])rinceH titan in contained in the tentimony of thiN 
writer, all of whoMo HympnthioH were Mtrongly wilh 
tho lltljp^its. 

Whilht on the Hubject of the imperial marriagoH, 1 
tnay mention that Akbar had many wIvoh, but of 
these eight only are authoritatively mentioned. His 
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first wife was his cousin, a daughter of his uncle, 
Hindal Mirz&. She bore him no children, and sur- 
vived him, living to the age of eighty-four. His 
second wife was also a cousin, being the daughter of a 
daughter of Bdbar, who had married Mirzi Nuruddin 
Muhammad. She was a poetess, and wrote under the 
Tiom depLv/me, Makhfi (the concealed). His third wife 
was the daughter of B&j& Bih&ri Mall and sister of R&j& 
Bhagwin Dfis. He married her in 1560. The fourth 
wife was famed for her beauty : she had been previ- 
ously married to Abdul Wfisi. The fifth wife, mother 
of Jah&ngir, was a Jodhpur princess, Jodh B&ei As 
mother of the heir apparent, she held the first place in 
the harem. The sixth, seventh, and eighth wives 
were Muhammadans. 

In the matter of domestic legislation Akbar paid 
considerable attention to the mode of collecting re- 
venue. He found existing a system devised by Sher 
Sh&h, the prince who had defeated and expelled hiil 
father. The principles upon which this system was 
based were (1) the correct measurement of the land ; (2) 
the ascertaining the average production of a block of 
land per blgh& ^ ; (3) the settlement of the proportion 
of that amount to be paid to the Government by each: 
(4) the fixing of the equivalent in money for the 
settled amount in kind. Akbar proposed rather to 
develope this principle than to interfere with it. 

^ A bigh& is a portion of land measuring in the North-west 
Provinces nearly five-eighths of an acre. In Bengal, it is not quite 
one-third of an acre. 
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With tlnw olyoct ho OHtiihHeihfMl a uniform standftrd to 
Bupomodo iho difToring RtAndnnlH ihorotoforo employed. 
'Thin laudtiMo regulation/ wo aro told in tho Ain, 
• romovod iho nmt of uncertainty IVom the minds of 
coUoctorR, and roliovod tho nubjoct from a vari(^ty of 
opprenHioim, whilnt tho incomn beoamo larger, and tlio 
Sttite flourinhod/ Akbar Ukowine oauBod to bo adopted 
improved InHtrumentH of mennuration, and with these 
he made a now Bottlomont of the lands eapablo of 
euliivaiion within tho empire. We aro told in tho 
Ain that ho waH in tho habit of taking from oaeh 
bfgh& of land ton Hors (about twenty pounds) of grain 
as a royalty. This was at a lator period oommuted 
into a monoy payment. In eaeh district he hadstore- 
houHOS erected to supply animals, tho property of .tho 
State, with food ; to Airnish cultivators with grain for 
sowing purposes ; to have at hand a provision in case 
of famine ; and to food tho poor. These store-houses 
were placed in charge of men specially selected for 
their trustworthy qualities. 
^ The land was in the earlier part of the reign 
divided into throe classes according to its fertility, 
and the assessment was fixed on tho average produc- 
tion of throe bfgh^ls, one from each division. Tho 
cultivator might, however, if dissatisfled with the 
average, insist on the valuation of his own orop. 
Five olasHiflcations of land wore likewise made to 
ensure equality of payment in proportion to tho 
quality of tho land and its immunity from acci- 
dents, such as inundation. Other regulations wore 
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carefully formed to discriminato between the several 
varieties of soil, all having for their object the fixing 
of a system fair alike to the cultivator and the 
Government. 

Gradually, as I have above indicated, as the Govern- 
ment became settled, a better principle was introduced 
to fix the amount payable to the State. For this 
purpose statements of prices for the nineteen years 
preceding the survey were called for from the village 
heads. From these an average was struck, and the 
produce was valued at the current rates. At first 
these settlements were annual, but as fresh annual 
rates were found vexatious, the settlement was made 
for ten years, on the basis of the average of the pre- 
ceding ten. 

To complete this agricultural system, Akbar made 
at the same time a new division of the country for 
revenue purposes. Under this scheme the country 
was marked out in parcels, each yielding a kar6r (ten 
millions) of ddToa^ equal to twenty-five thousand 
rupees. The collector of each of these parcels was 
called a kar6ri. Whenever a kar6ri had collected the 
sum of two lakhs of ddma ^, he was required to send 
it to the Treasurer-General at head-quarters. It was 
found, however, after a time, that the arbitrary division 
based simply upon a mathematical theory produced 

' Two hundred thousand ddmsj equivalent to five thousand mpeea. 
A dam is a copper coin, the fortieth part of a rupee. The coin 
known as the damri, used at the present day for the purposes of 
calculationy is the eighth part of a ddnu 
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oonfuHion and diHlurbod anciont ways, of all others 
tnoHt cong(nual to the llinduM. After a trial, thon, 
the artificial diviHion wan abandoned in favour of the 
anoiont nyHtent of tho pooido, under which tho lands 
were parcelled out in confornnty with the natural 
featurcH of tho country and the village syMtem pro- 
vailing therein. 

A^^aiuHt the fanning of tho revenue, a8 a certain 
ntode of oppfeMNion, Akbar was very strong. Ho 
j)artieulfU'ly otgoined u])on his collectors to deal 
directly, as far as was possible, with tho cultivator 
himself, rather than with tho village headman. Tlt!,<} 
was an innovation which, though based upon the bent 
hitentions, did not always answer. Custom counts 
for much in India, and custout ])r()nounced in favour 
of the recognition of the iniluence of the chief man of 
the village, and it became nocesHary practically to deal, 
at leaHt coigointly, with him. 

When the Kmperor took into consideration tho 
circumHiances attending the hohling uf lands, ho 
found not only that grants had been made by his 
prodeccHSors to unworthy obj(^cts, but that his own 
administrators had been guilty of l)ribery and cor- 
ru];)tion of various (b^grees. It was shortly after 
Fai/t joined him in camp, and had acipiired great 
iniluence with him, that his eyes were opened to these 
enormities, lie found to his horror that the chief 
perpetrators of them were \\\ks\\ who made tho hu'gest 
professions of sanctity. Thc^n followed, almost im- 
me<liately, tho sarcastic exile of these men to Mekka : 
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then, a thorough inquiry into the department. There 
were four classes to whom it had been considered 
desirable that the sovereign should be able to render 
State assistance. The first class comprised the men 
who devoted themselves to literature and learning, 
and who had no means of their own. It had seemed 
desirable that such men should not be harassed by 
the need of having to care for their daily bread. The 
second class included those who Hoil and practise ' 
self-denial, and while engaged in the struggle with 
the selfish passions of human nature, have renounced 
the society of men.' The third, the weak and poor, 
who had no strength for toiL The fourth, honourable 
men of gentle birth, who, from want of knowledge, are 
unable to provide for themselves by taking up a trade. 

To inquire into the circumstances of petitioners of 
these classes an experienced officer of presumably 
correct intentions had been appointed. He was en- 
titled Sadr^ or chief, and ranked above the E&zi and 
the judges. When, in consequence of the inquiries 
set on foot at the instance of Faizi, it was discovered 
that the whole of this department was a hotbed of 
corruption, Akbar made a clean sweep of the officials, 
from the Sadr down to the smallest Edzf , and nomi- 
nated men drawn from a difierent class, fencing their 
functions with strict regulations. 

But, as sovereign who had to reward great services 
rendered to the crown, Akbar required to dispose of 
large grants of land to men devoted to his service. 
Thus, he paid the Mansabd&rs, or officers entrusted 
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with high oommand, by toinporary grants of land in 
lieu of a mouoy allowanoo. Uo found that tho moftt 
powerful of luB immediate prodeeeifsors, the Sher Shih 
who had expelled his father, Hum&y6n, had been more 
than lavish In hio grants of land to his immediate 
followers, men moMtly of Afgh&n descent. Akbar 
Inquired into tho ciroumstanoes under which these 
grants had been made, and in many instances he re- 
sumed them to bentow them upon his own adherents. 
In acting in this way he only followed the prece- 
dent set him by previous sovereigns. I^ut he had 
even more reason than that which precedent would 
sanction. Ue found that the land specified in 
the jlrttidn granted to the holder but rarely corre- 
sponded in extent to the land which ho actually 
held. Sometimes it happened that tho language of 
the fimuin was so ambiguously worded as to allow 
the holder to take all that he could get by bribing 
the K&zfs and the provincial Sadr. Hence, in the 
intereslH of jusiice and the interests of the crown 
and tlio people, he Imd a perfect riglit to resume 
whatever, after due inquiry, he found to bo super- 
fluous. Ho discovered, moreover, that the 'UlamA, 
or leai'ned doctors, a class moro resembling tho 
phariNces of the New 'J^estament than any class of 
which liistory makes record, and whom he cordially 
detested, had been very free in helping tliemselves 
during the period of his minority, and before the 
representations of Faissi had induced him to make 
inquiries. Ue therefore made the strictest invest!* 
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gation into their titles. When these were found 
faulty, or he had reason to believe that they had 
been dishonestly obtained, he resumed the grants, 
and exiled the ex-holders to Bukkur in Sind, or 
to Bengal, the climate of which had, in those days, a 
very sinister reputation. At the period of his reform, 
moreover, he greatly reduced the authority of the 
Sadr, transferring to his own hands the bulk of the 
power which had devolved upon them. 

Regarding the general tendency and result of the 
reforms instituted by Akbar in the territorial system 
of the country, a distinguished writer^ has recorded 
his judgment that, much as they 'promoted the 
happiness of the existing generation, they contained 
no principle of progressive improvement, and held out 
no hopes to the rural population by opening paths by 
which it might spread into other occupations, or rise 
by individual exertion within his own/ I venture, 
with some diffidence and with the greatest respect, to 
differ from this criticism. Akbar, admittedly, pro- 
moted the happiness of the generation amongst whom 
he lived. To have proceeded on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Elphinstone, he would have destroyed a 
principle which was then vital to the existence of 
Hindu society as it was constituted. Akbar went 
dangerously near to that point when he attempted to 
negotiate directly with the cultivators instead of 
through the headman of the village. He recognised 
in sufficient time that he must deal very charily and 

^ The History 0/ India, by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
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oauilouNly with cuntoum which l^ad all tho force of 
law, and ho witlxlrow hin onlor. 

Tlio cliiof advlMor of Akbar \\\ tnAttors of rcyonu6| 
financo, and currency wan iho Il/ljd Todar Mall, of 
whom I have Hpoltcn in tho laHt chapter. IIo won a 
man of groat al)ility and of trii^l integrity. Though 
attached to tho court of a Muliammadan »ovcroign, 
ho wad an oarnoHt Itin(hi, and performed faithfully all 
tho ceremonioH of hin religion. On ono occaHion when 
accompanying Akl)ar to tlio Punjab, in tho hurry of 
departure ho forgot hin idolrt. As ho transacted no 
hunineMB before bin daily wornhlp ho remained for 
soveral days without food or drink, and was at laib 
with difilculty condoled by tho Kmperor. 

Of tho army tho principal component forco was 
cavalry. K]ei)liantii too constituted an important 
feattire in tho array of battle. As a rule, tho prosenoo 
of eh^phanis was suppoHod to indicate tho prosenoo of 
the Kmperor, or rather, it was bolioved that the 
sovereign could not bo present unless olophants were 
there. In tho last chapter I have given an oxamplo 
of tho happy mistake committed by a formidable 
antagonist of tho Kmperor in consequence of this 
prevailing impression. 

Tho empire nortli of tho Vindhyan range was 
portioned liy tho Kmperor into twelve subahs or 
provinces. These were each govi^rnod by a viceroy, 
subordinate only to tho sovereign. IIo held ofllco 
during good behaviour, and was bound in all things 
to carry out the instruotious of his master. Under 
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him were local military officers^ called fdujddrs, who 
united in their own persons the duties devolving upon 
a chief of police and a military commander. To them 
was consigned the maintenance of peace in their 
several districts; the superintendence of military 
establishments within the same ; the command of the 
regular troops there located ; and, generally, the re- 
pression of disturbances. 

The lines upon which justice was administered by 
the officers of Akbar were the same as those introduced 
by his Afghdn predecessors. The Kurdn was the basis 
upon which the law rested. But precedents often 
modified the strict interpretation. Where, moreover, 
the law leaned to severity it was again modified by 
the instructions drafted by the Emperor or his ad- 
visers. The leading features of these instructions 
were to temper justice with mercy. The high officers 
were enjoined to be sparing in capital punishments. 
In one rescript addressed to the Qovemor of distant 
Gujar&t, that functionary was directed in no case, 
except in that of dangerous sedition, to infiict capital 
punishment until his proceedings had received the 
confirmation of the Emperor. 

South of the Vindhyan range, in the division known 
as the Deccan, or South, the imperial possessions 
were originally divided into three subahs or com- 
mands. Subsequently, when new provinces and 
districts had been acquired, they were increased to 
six. After the death of Akbar these were all placed 
under one head, called the Subahddr, the precursor of 

N 
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tilt) Ni/4m. With bim, but BubordinAto to blm, WM 
fuwiKsiiit<4 an a^iminiMtratlYo fttutncial oflk^ Cilldd 
tbo I>iw&n» or ClmncoUor. 

Akbiir wiM A very timgniiicent wovoreigiL Though 
Mimplii In bU bubiiM, bo n^cognbii^d, an tho grimtMt of 
^ liritUb Vicuroyn racognUcil afU^r him, that show i« a 
main olatiK^nt in tbu govenung of an Uaatorn people. 
It IN \M\CAm>nxy to «triko tb<i oyoi to let the •ul:(feete 
mi^ tlio vorjr nmJoMty of power, the 'pomp and cir- 
ituumtanou' attctmling tho boing wIiomo nod indioatea 
authority, who im totl^otu tliu pt^rMoniiicd concentration 
on earth of the attributoM of the Ahnighty. Thia bi 
no mere idea. The very exprenMionn u»ed by the 
iiativtiM of India at the proHont day nhow bow this 
thought runa tbrough tlioir imag^natione. To them 
the man in authority, the Nuprmne wielder of power, 
' nIIm in the place of (Jod. \\\»jlai meann to them weal 
or woe, ImpjiincMM or misery. On dayM of ceremony, 
then, tliey expect tliat thU all-powerful being eball 
diNplay the ennigna of royalty, ehall eurround himielf 
with tbo pomp and glitter which betoken etate. Ak- 
bar thoroughly underMtood thin and acted accordingly. 
We are not left to the deMcri])tionM of the author 
of the Aln to realiMe the imponing grandeur of hia 
oeremonleH. The native hiHtoriann Npeak of hii» five 
thousand elephantM, hb« twelve thounand riding-hones, 
hiM oamp-e(][ulpage containing uplendid tentH, com^ 
prirtlng hallH for public receptions, apartments for 
femiting, galleries for exercise, chambers for retire- 
ment, all of splendid material and rich and varied 
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colours. They describe the Emperor himself on the 
days of special ceremonial seated in a rich tent, the 
awnings of which were thrown open, in the .centre of 
carpeting of the softest material, covering at least two 
acres of ground, receiving the homage of his nobles. 
These occupied tents inferior only in degree to that 
of the sovereign. Then ensued, in the sight of the 
people, the ceremony of weighing the sovereign against 
various articles, to be distributed to those who needed 
. them. According to the number of years the sovereign 
had lived there was given away an equal number of 
sheep, goats, and fowls to the breeders of those animals. 
A number of the smaller animals were likewise set at 
liberty. The Emperor himself distributed with his 
own hand almonds and fruits of the lighter sort among 
his courtiers. 

On the great day of the festival Akbar seated 
himself on his throne, sparkling with diamonds, 
and surrounded by his chiefest nobles, all magnifi- 
cently attired. Then there passed before him, in 
review, the elephants with their head and breast-plates 
adorned with rubies and other stones, the horses 
splendidly caparisoned, the rhinoceroses, the lions, 
the tigers, the panthers, the hunting-leopards, the 
hounds, the hawks, the procession concluding with 
the splendidly attired cavalry. This is no fancy pic- 
ture. The like of it was witnessed by Hawkins, hj 
Boe, and by Terry, in the time of the son and successor 
of Akbar, and those eminent travellers have painted in 
gorgeous colours the magnificence of the spectacle. 

K % 
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ThoRo HOonoH wcro witnoMSod only on days of high 
oororoony. At onlinary tiniow Akbar wan tho Mimple, 
unafToctod^ onrnont man, ovor Htriving after truth, such 
an tho work ho acoomplinhod givofi ovidonoo of. That 
work wan tljo conHolidation of an ompiro, torn })y 
Mtihamtnadfin con(piororfi for morn than four conturion, 
and at tho end of that poriod Mtill unNottlod, still unoon- 
H()lidat(Ml. During thono four oonturicd tho principles 
of tho Kur/ln, read in a ))igotod and unnatural bouho 
liy tho Afghan conqunrom, had lioon dintortod to rob 
nnd phmdor tho Ilin<lu population. Tho mont cnlight- 
cnc^d of hin oarlior prodrooMHorH, BultAn Firuz 8hAh, 
(h^Ncrlhod by an KngliNh wrilor an poHHONHing 'a humane 
and gcmorouHNpirit/ confoMmm how ho ixtmocutod those 
who had not aoooptod tho faith of h\k\x\, ThoNO prin- 
oij)l(m of porsocution for conHoicnoo Hake, unchallenged 
at tho time of the accoHHion of Akbar, Akbar himself 
a))oUMhnd. 

Akl)ar*s great idea was the union of all India 
' undnr ono head. A union of boliofH he recognised at 
a very oarly stage as imposMiblo. The union therefore 
ntUHt 1)0 a union of intorcHtn. To accomplish such a 
union it w«« nocrssary, first, to concpaor; secondly, to 
roMp(^nt all oonMolnno(m and all nu^thods of worshipping 
tho Ahni^hty. To carry out this plan ho availed him- 
s<ilf to a modiflo(l oxt<ajt only of the Muhammadan 
rittial. instnad of tho formula under which so many 
porsocntions had been organised, < there is but ono God, 
and Muhammad is his Prophet,' he adopted the revised 
version : * there is but one God, and Akbar is his vice- 
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gerent on earth/ The prophet, he argued, came to 
preach the oneness, the unity, of God to an idolatrous 
people. To that people Muhammad was the messenger 
to proclaim the good tidings. But the precepts that 
messenger had laid down and had embodied in the 
Kur^ had been interpreted to teach the propagation 
of the doctrine of the oneness of God by the sword. 

. The consequences of acting upon that mis-reading, as 
Akbar considered it, had been failure, at least in India. 
To that failure he had before him the witness of up- 
wards of four centuries. He had but just entered his 
twenty-first year when he recognised that government 
carried on on such a principle must inevitably alienate. 
His object, I cannot too often repeat, was to bring to- 
gether, to conciliate, to cement, to introduce a principle 
which should produce a community of interests among 
all his subj ects. The germ of that principle he found in 
the alteration of the Musalm^ profession of faith above 
stated. The writings of Muhammad, misinterpreted 
and misapplied, could only produce disunion. He, 
then, for his age and for his reign, would take the place 
of the Prophet. He would be the interpreter of the 
generous and merciful decrees of the one All-powerful. 
The dominant religion should not be, as long as he 
was its interpreter, the religion of the sword. It should 
carry, on the contrary, a healing influence throughout 
India ; should wipe away reminiscences of persecution, 
and proclaiming liberty of conscience, should practise 
the most perfect toleration. When this change had 
been generally recognised Akbar would then appeal 
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to tho princoA and pnoploM of India to aoknowlodge the 
Hiizorainty of tliu ono prinoo wbo would protect and 
yet not porHoouto. Ho would appoal to thorn to aid in 
tho rc^tmoration ho wan preparing, not in bit in- 
dividual inlonmt, l)ut in tho intoroNtti of tlio millionH 
who, for four conturioH, had boon IiaruiHod by invationM, 
by civil warH, by porHocutions following both. 

Akl)ar did not appoal to an unrofleoting or an 
obHtinato pooplo. With ono oxci^ption, iliat of Cbitor 
(now known aH U<Iaipur), tho ]iAjp(it prinocB and 
pooplo of ilio moHt influontial part of India came into 
luH Hchonie. Tho inofit powerful amongst tbom, 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, bolpod him with the counsels of 
tho mon who, Hindus, wore Iiis most trusted captains, 
and with their Hph^ndid soldiers. TIio principal op- 
ponition ho eneounterod was from tho bigots of bis 
own court, and from the <h)ScendantM of the Afgh&n 
invaders settled in Bengal, in Orissa, and in Westoni 
India. For the sake of his benefleent scheme it was 
necessary to bnng these into the fold. Uo tried at 
first to induee them to accept their authority fk'om 
him. Tiiey accepted it only, on the lirst occasion, to 
Neixo an opportunity to rebel. Tliere was then no 
elioice but conquest. Bo be conquered. Toleration, good 
and equal laws, justice for all, invarial)ly followed. 

Thus it wiui that ho, first of the Muhammadan 
invaders of India, welded together tho conquered 
provinces, and made them, to the extent to which be 
con<iuered, for a portion of Mouthern India remained 
unsubdued, one united |{ini)ire. Tiiese are bis titles 
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to the admiration of posterity. We, who have watched 
his work, and have penetrated his motives, recognise 
the purity of his intentions. He did not wish, as the 
bigots of his Court declared that he vdshed, to have^ 
himself obeyed and worshipped as a God. No : he de- 
clared himself to be the interpreter of the religion of 
which the Prophet had been the messenger in the sense 
of teaching its higher truths, the truths of beneficence, 
of toleration, of equal justice irrespective of the 
belief of the conscience. His code was the grandest 
of codes for a ruler, for the founder of an empire. 

* There is good in every creed ; let us adopt what'\ 
is good, itnd discard the remainder.' Such was 
his motto. He recognised this feature in the mild 
and benevolent working of Hinduism, in the care for 
the family inculcated by it, in the absence of the 
spirit of proselytism. He recognised it in the simple 
creed of the followers of Zoroaster. He recognised it 
in Christianity. There was good in all. He believed, 
likewise, that there was good in all men. Hence his 
great forbearance, his unwillingness to punish so long 
as there was hope of reform, his love of pardoning. 
' Go and sin no more ' was a precept that constituted 
the very essence of his conduct. 

Such was Akbar, the founder of the Mughal dy- 
nasty. Such were the principles which enabled him 
to found it. They were principles which, if adhered 
to, would have maintained it. They were the prin- 
ciples by accepting which his Western successors 
maintain it at the present day. 
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hx Uie forot»oing pa^^a 1 havo H|M>kon of AklMir and 
lua aohiovomonta ati though I \vort> ooin}><unug him 
with tho priuot>a of our o>vn ilay. Hai^dicappod 
U^ough ho ia by tho two oouturioa which have ainoe 
olapatnl, Akbar caii War tlmt oompariaon. Oortainly, 
though hia Kuropt^n oouttnupoi^aiioa woi^ tlio luoat 
oudnout of t^oir roapootivo countrioa, Uiough, whilat 
ho wtui aotUiug India« Quoen I^Uixaboth ruled Kngland, 
luul Honry IV roigntnl in Frajjco. ho nood not ahrink 
from ooiupariaon ovon with tltoao. Ilia roputation ia 
built upon dooda which livod after hinu No ono can 
Muppoao that hia auccoHHor, Jah&nglr, had ho followed 
lium&yAn, could have conciliated and woldod to- 
gether tho divided tei*ritoriea ho would havo iuhoritod 
or conquered. Ilia ]mHaionato and bigoted chai^aotor 
would havo rendeiHMl the tnak inipoaaiblo. But tho 
foundationa dug by Akbar were ao deep that hia aon, 
although ao unlike hint, waa abh^ to maintain tl^e empire 
which tho principlea of hia fathor had welded to- 
gether. When wo relleot what ho did, tho ago in 
which he did it, tho method he introduced to aeoom- 
pliah it, wo ai*e bound to roeogniao in Akbai* one of 
those illuatrioua men whom Trovidenoo aenda, in tlie 
hour of a nation a ti'oubhs to reconduct it into thoao 
patha of peace and toleration which alone can aaauro 
the happinoaa of milliona. 
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Abdul MjEalI^ fibvonrite of Ha- 
m^ytui, is lent to occupy Dlp^- 
ptir, 6a: rebellion^ and death 
of, 97. 

Abdlfazl, becomes the friend of 
Akbar, 151 : character, studies, 
and ixuflaenoe of, i5a-3> 170: 
murder of, 139. 

AoEA, the buildmg of the fort of, 
99. 

Agbioultubb, measures taken by 
Akbar to benefit those addicted 
to, 121. 

Akbab, birth of, 53 : is abandoned 
at Sh^, 53 : is taken to Kan- 
dah^, and tended by his aunt, 
54: is removed to KiLbul, 54, 55 : 
where his father rejoins hiin, 
55: perils of, at K^bul, 55-9: 
joins his £ftther in the invasion 
of India, and is present at the 
battle of Sirhind, 6a: is sent 
by his father to the Punjab, 63 : 
is there proclaimed Emperor, 
63 : choice of courses before, 65 : 
turns to contest the empire 
with Hemuy 66: moves on 
Pi^nipat, 68: wins the battle 
of Pinlpat, 70 : refuses to slay 
the capturied Hemu, 71: the 
problem he had to solve in 
India, 78-80 : personal appear- 
ance of, 81 : character and pre- 
dispositions Qk^^^4i secures 
the Punjab, V4, 85 : feels the 
preponderating influence of 
^t^^c^^f 85-7: assumes the 



administration and exiles Bai- 
r^ to Mekka, 88: suppresses 
the rebellion of Bair^bn, 89: 
personal rule of, begins, 91 : 
the aims of, 9a, 93 : begins to 
carry out his plan of bringing 
all India into his system, 93: 
design of, of welding together, 
94 : deals with the Gakkhars, 
96, 97 : reception of, in M^du, 
98 : deals with the revolt of the 
Uzbek nobles, 100: conquers 
Behar, loi, loa: suppresses 
rebellions in the Punjab and 
K^bul, 102 : besieges Ghitor, 
105 : founds Fat^pur-Sikri, 
106 : after securing B^jptit^bia, 
marches on Gujarat, 108: in- 
cidentsof theconquest of Gujarat 
by, 109-13: extent of the 
authority of, 115 : reverses the 
principle of making war sup- 
port war, 116: orders the in- 
vasion of Bengal, 118: and 
invades it himself, 118: cap* 
tures Patn^ 119: returns to 
Delhi, lao: and Fatehpur- 
Sikrl, lai : takes measures to . 
benefit the agriculturists, lai : 
completes conquest of Bengal, 
I aa : builds the IlMldat-kh2niL 
at Fatehpur-Sikri, 123: abo- 
lishes inland toUs and the 
jizyd, 126: proceeds to KiLbul, 
127: reasons of, for matrimonial 
alliances with fUjput fiunilies, 
129-31 : proceedings of, in the 
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134: prcNwiNli to ihfi DrntOMi, 
tint rAiurtiN to rfiitrriM thu rn« 
b<ilH«m of I'rlnno HAlfrn, 136 K : 
futtiiljT of, 141 1 illn«iM of, 143 : 
. (lvln(( wordN of, 1441 ohftTfioUr 
or, 144, lift I (llHmHilihm, prlti* 
ol|»1«N, Atia trAltiititf of, 1461 
Itif1nitnn« of Kitlxf orcir, tjiii 
lnflii«tio« of AlMiirnsl ornr, I53« 
fi 1 or«ml profiitiltfAiiMl 1)jr, 1571 
iififNi tnfulM by, of TiIh powsr, 1501 
rellgloui 0(m1o of, i6ot oufls 
frmn iiiAtijr r(ill((l(ifiii, 161 1 IiIn 
own oonntipilon of IiIn iMMlilon, 
\(%%\ (liMiourntfmi Hnif, 1641 
diwoourAKM profmiKim, but •ti- 
Qottrum triim of riiiil luArnitif^. 
166 i Itii Afrnoiloti for Ka1r( Atui 
Abulfnil, 1701 bow ib« pritt- 
aipl«i of, An<i(iiii(t bin adttiltifii- 
trAihm, 171 1 ttinkintf dlff^retidfl 
of rfllltflofi no fliHllnatlon, 1*1 %\ 
AlM)llH)iintf Um Ux on pll((rim- 
AtfeN, 173: tbo ^^ffyrf, 1741 bow 
iliAy AtfMiiiid bU (Innlin^N w!ib 
UiA JlinrluN, 1751 aiiMibmAiii 
of, to bU roUilvM, 177 i llkintfM 
Ami iNKiulUrlUpi of, 1791 fona- 
Xipim for fldbl HportM of, 179: 
<Ully liftbitM of, iHo: rnitMoniiof, 
for nmrriiitco wiUi l(4Jput prln- 

OmMMy 181-41 wiVAH of, IR4I 

revtnnii HVNtfim of, 1H5 i rnwArdii 
(rmnttd by, to ibn dnxfirvln^, 
1 89 I wIhii OAtitbm (liHpUyiicl, by 
In dbturblng Aticlenl ottHtomM, 
lot t Army of, loai dMiiloni 
of tb« f>tnj»irit of, igii inA((- 
tiinoeno« of, tQ4 i A iriio Rimknr 
AlUr trtiib, 1971 obArAotMT of 
tbo pc>ot)1ci bo AppoAlml to, 198 1 
ootniiAriMon of, wUb }ili Kuro- 
pAAn oontMn|N)rArli*N, loo. 

At,f Ktrrif Kit/(iv-f-H}tATnXNf, brll- 
llAntly oApiiirPN llnniu'i Arill- 
l«ry, 08. 

AnritTMNiVT, tbfi, of tbe work, 5. 

Attook, on tbn 1mlui| built by 
Akbnr, 137 31, 



iUnAn, fAtnlly tttm whtoh, wm 
(IflMiAndml. t J ! Atffi of, At tlm« 
of fAtbsri duAtn, 151 Iomh 
FerffbAnd, 11 1 iitirt)rlii(*N flAtnAr- 
kAnd, 151 lA d«f«At«(l by th« 
ITslNikiiy IK I And fl«M to tb« 
duMTtN, tot oroMM tb« OxuA, 
And oonqtieri KAbnl, 18 1 \xi\- 
prMHlonH on tb« mind of, by 
flmt KUnot At tb« T'linjAbf t8 : 
nrRoWm to oonnu«r KAndAbdr, 
191 tbrftN n«rAt, lot tMTlbln 
niArob of, ftrom Herit to Kdbul, 
10 1 mArobtM for KAniUbitr, % 1 1 
dfffMtN bf N Mtmy And tAkM it, 
i3 1 YMmlindmi of tb« fortitncMi 
of, AgAlnHt tb« UKbttki, 151 is 
tiroflUltntd rulor of Hind, 14: 
finrt, NMiond, And tbird InvAitloni 
of ImlUby, 91 1 fonrtb ImrAnlon 
of ln<1lA Ify, 91 1 flftb InvAilmi of 
IndiA bv, ](3 i rtAobon filnipAt, 
f^% I f1|(fitii And wInR tbA biSttlt 
of ridifput, 54 1 tbd portion of, 
In InmA, 2(51 dIfflouUloi of, 
wltb bin Anny, 2)7 1 gtntroun 
And ncdilo nAttirt of, 591 mt- 
thodn of, to oonqtMT tbt ooimtry, 
A9 1 dnfuAtN HAnffA ]t4n4, 41 : 
oonc|tifirN Wv^nk nortlonM of (Mn* 
trftl IndU Hnd of Ondb, 4a : 
lnvA<1eN jlobAr, 491 boAlih of, 
dnnllnffM, 451 dnYotlon of, to 
llutniCydn, 461 dl^fi, 461 obA- 
r(iotitror47,48: lAntwordii of,48. 

lUtttXM A HAN, tb<l YiPNt (TAnM'Al 

of Ifftttnityrin, InYndoM JAUnd- 
bAr, 6a | dnfoAti ib« tfonnrAlN of 
HlkAndAr HbAb on Uia Htiilol, 
And tnArabf** f^ Hirldiid, 6a ) in 
Jolmid by llnmAvdn And AkbAr, 
Ami bnlpf to (ff>ffiAi HlkAndAr 
Hb((b,6a| tfonNwItb AkbArtoibo 
VunJAb A« bin AtAllk, 631 mtir* 
dorn TnrdJ 1l«»((, 67, 68 \ tirjjM 
AkbAr to ftUy tbn oApturo<l 
U(*mti, 70, 711 vlriUAlly mini* 
tb« now nonmiMt, 851 1m hx* 
llml to MfkkA oyonW of Akbnr, 
88) mlHtlH. U d(if(*Ai«<l, And 
A«MAii«lnAt0U, 69, go. 
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BiNOAL, king of, in the time of 
Akbar,ii7: is inyadedbyAkbar, 
118: snbmits to Akbar, laa : 
M^n Singh appointed Gtoyemor 

of, 133. , 
BhaowAn Das, of Jaipur, B^jiK. 
connection of, with Akbur, 1 1 1 : 
gallantry of, ill : is eoTemor 
of the Punjab, 128 : death of, 

'34- 
BlBBAL, B^j4 IB killed by the 

Yusufisais^ 131, and note. 

DXktIl, Prince, the one failing 
of, causes death o^ 141, 142. 

DX6d KhjLk, king of Bengal, vidt 
Bengal. 

Decoak, the, campaigns in, and 
partial conquest o^ 136. 

FAizf, Shaikh, stoiy of, 150 : how 
he influenced the actions of 
Akbar, 151, 17a 

Fatehpub-SikbI, founded by Ak- 
bar, 106, 107 : discussions in the 
Ib^UUtt-khin£ at, 123 : memor- 
able scenes at, 156, 157, 161. 

FebghInX, kingdom oi^ 13, 14. 

Gakkhaiis, the, are subdued by 

Akbar, 96, 97. 
GujarJIt, Rtory of the conquest 

of, by Akbar, 108-15. 

Hkmu, rise to power of, 6f : wins 
two victories and threatens 
Delhi, 62, 63: defeats Tardi 
Beg and occupies Delhi, ^\ 
moves towards Pinipat, 68: is 
attacked,and defeated by Akbltr, 
70: is slain, 71. 

HesAt, position of, in the time of 
B^Q)ar, 17 : route between, and 
Kibul, 20 : is conquered by the 
Uzbeks, 21. 

HuicAtun, eldest son of B^bar 
and father of Akbar, assists his 
fitther in the conquest of India, 
40: is sent for at the time of 
his father's illness, 45 : sickness, 
and recovery of, 46: succeeds 



B^Cbar, 50: character of, 50: 
after a reign of eight yean is 
driven fix>m India by Sher 
Shih, 50, 51 : spends two and a 
half years in ^d, 51 : wooes, 
wins, and marries H^Emidift Be- 
gam, 52, 53: flight of, to Amar- 
k<$t, 52 : action of, on learning 
of tiie birth of Akbar, 53 : sets 
out for Kandahir, 53 : is forced 
to abandon Akbar at Shfl, 53 : 
conquers Kandah^ and K^bul, 
55 : vicissitudes of fortune be- 
tween, and K^bnr^, at K^bul, 
55-9: resolves to recover India, 
59 : invades India, 61 : defeats 
Sikandar Sh^ at Sirhind, 62 ; 
death o^ 63, 64. 

Iin)iA, sketch of histoiy of, before 
the Mughal invasion, 26: cha- 
racter of the rule of dynasties 
prior to that of the Mughal, 27, 
30; B^bar's position in, after 
P^pat, 35 : internal condition 
of, at the time, 36 : position of, 
at the time of the death of B^ 
bar, 48 : general condition of, 
in the middle of the i6th cen- 
tury, 72-80. 

KAbul, kingdom of, in the time 
ofB^nwr, 17: Akbar is removed 
to, 54, 55: vicissitudes of fortune 
between Hum&ytln and K^m- 
tixk. at, 55-9 : Akbar appeases 
troubles at> loa: Akbar restores 
order at, 127. 

KAmbAn, Mirztf, vicissitudes of 
fortune in contest of with Hu- 
miiy tin, 54-9: finally succumbs, 

59- , 
Kandahab, important position 

of, recognised by B^n>ar, 19: 
taken by Bulbar, 22 : is captured 
by the Uzbeks, 23 : is secured 
by Btfbar, 31 : Akbar is taken 
^y 53> 54 * is conquered by Hu- 
m^y&n, 55. 
KashmIb, conquest of, by Akbar, 

i3«-5- 
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»uoo<mh1 AkUmr, 141-3. 
l^KAHMW) Mkn, who OuurUhtHl In 

hittiUMY, th«^ u( AkW| i6y. 

MXn HiNuii, of Jaipur, triUliuitry 
(»f. iu (h\jiu'i(t, 1 1 n i^)»|H)liiit>«( 
(iuvrrmo'i'fKAUuli \\t\ uii tht> 
rt>iiumHtniiuH» of thv KiibulU i« 
tmiiMtWrtnUo lli^ii^fiU, \^y* oou- 
duut uf| Uurlim AkUir'i iUiit>iiit, 

>43; 
MhwAH, UitnA of, r^fUnttti to (Htintt 

into Akluu**!! iiytttttm, U4 : U 

U^ftHkttHl i^t llulil(|{hi((, 1^5: 

DtlU tlgUU for hl« owu hiuul, 

140. 

MuuXi>, IMuoo, lou ol Akbur, 

Uo*th of| 136. 

OuoiiuX, thn 1UJ4 of, In |uroiu|tt4H) 
by i*rliu)e KiUdu to muiHlt>r 
Abulfunl, 130. Hiu) iioto. 

OuiMMA, oon4Ut>«t of, by Akbnr, 
uti-aa. 

r^NlrAT, tho ftmt bAttltt of, 33, 34 1 
Hooouil b»ttlo of, 68-71. 

1'atnX, tukoii by Akbto*, 119. 

Tun J All, tUo Jmbiit'*M tint impron- 
nloui of, 18 1 r«iiowii hiti nc 
uui%liitiinoo with, 3a \ ihtMu, 33 : 
Akbar outem, m\k\ pumuoM ))1m 
oiiotny Into tho HlwiUlkw 63 6: 
Mojuuru of Akbur iu, 131-6. 



liX J iYitXn A , iimtrlmoutnl nUiAnofiii 
of AMmr with thtt roynl f^iuilloM 
of, n8, iHi 1 (Wfilliitfi with tho 
novoriU (iiiuooM of, yi-'i43. 

SAi.fM, Prlnot (nftorwArdH tho 
Ktuptiror Jnhdu^fr), ohtirnuttir 
of, 137: rtfboU, 1381 oMUMOMthct 
inurtltirof AbulfkNl, 139: vIoIoum 
t-ttuduut of, 140 4i: t^ititmotit 



rt|t«ntAiio« (^, 144 : l« girt with 
hi« tiyiuir IWihi^r'n «wo^), 144, 

Samahkaku, olty of, iiurpriiit»u by 
iUlay, 13} lnkM) by ih^ Ui^ 
l»«ikii, 15: in r9ooiuin«Mrt»U by, 
tkwX o»ptur<Ml (V(4u, lUbM*, 13. 

Banua. U4U14 |Hi«dtiou of, iu lUi- 
i>dt4ttm 40 ) U (li^fMkUHl by Ibl* 
(tar, 41. 

HiiAiniNl KuJIn, W<I# Umuix. 

Su KM K u X N . a(Wr w iml« HhtH* Khih I 
r«)voltii Ahmu IMUmmt, 43 } UrlvM 
lluui4y(\u f^viu lu^il^ 30, 311 
rt^itfu of, 60 : ilt>ftK)tii of rul« of, 
MuU |ii*«9dtH)otiHor« of, 73 8. 

SuANDAM HhXh, olaiiiM tho rulo 
ovor MuhaiumiMiiMi luUlu, 61 1 
iit i)t>ft»at(Hi by HumAytln nt 
Ktrhiikil, MiU iitHM V> Ihtt Biw4 
liktt, 6a : i^ftvin nhowtt Hliruit of 
lift*i 63 1 rt»tn>iiti into Mfbtkdt, 
65 : pumuoU by AkliM*! ■ur4*«u- 

(Im^i OH ttariUM, 84, 83. 

SiNt), iUltar itt prooliUm^il tv\w 
of, a4 : ooiiipltatlou of tho ooU" 
4Uu»tof, uuU^r Akbtur, 134, 133, 

Ta»i>( Bkq, prutWut ooiu)uot of, 
ou tho KUnkih of ilumiW()u, 64 : 
iM (lofoiitoil bv llttmu, 06 1 JoiuM 
Akbiir nt Hlrhiuil, 67 1 whero ho 
iw iuuiilt}i'«)(l by lUirttm, 68. 

ToDAH MaU4, 4((y«(, hi Hout by 
Akbt^r to i-oitair t)io (Wfont of 
hiM tiHMioit by tho VuMiiAMtlti, 13a : 
iloi%th or, 1 341 iuttuvuuo of| with 
Akbt4r, tya. 

IImkumiiaxkh, fiiihoroflUbAr, 13. 

Ukujokm, thti, (lofcMt DittiMr boforo 
KiuiiarkMui 131 ooiu|uor UorAt, 
ai : ti^ko KtuttlAliitr, 131 ooh- 
toHtii of, with HAbiMr, 131 tho, 
nobleii, rovolt im»iuiit Akbiir, 
loot M'o foi-givoii, 101. 

YuHUiTKAiN, th(», ropuUo tho troopn 
(tf Aklmr, 131 : aro (lofffttoU by 
'\\m\m Mull, 13a. 
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